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kindred crimes—the pplication of Christian principles to all the relations, du- 
ties, business arrangements, and aims of life ;—to the individual, the family, 
the Church, the State, the Nation—to the work of converting the world to 
God, restoring the common brotherhood of man, and rendering Soci-ty the 
type of heaven. Our text book is the Bible ; our standard, the Divine law ; 
our expediency, obedience ; our plav, the Gospel ; our trust, the Divine prom- 
ises ; Our panoply, the whole armor of God. 
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THE THEOLUGIES AND THE REFORMS. 








NUMBER TWO. 
IIl.—Goop TREATMENT OF SLAVEs. 


Conservatists profess to believe that the slaves are, in 
general well treated ; and (as is sometimes said) are better 
off in slavery than they would be in freedom, while the in- 
stances of abuse and ill-treatment are rare and exceptional. 
They profess to believe this, though they know that the 
slaves are wholly in the power of all sorts of owners, hirers 
and overseers, that they have no access to courts of justice 
for protection, that they can neither lodge information, sue, 
nor testify against white men, and are judicially held as 
“having no rights which white men are bound to respect.” 

Radical reformers, on the other hand, maintain that gene- 
ral cruelty and barbarity must accompany or result from 
such institutions, maxims and usages as constitute and pro- 
tect slaveholding, that ill treatment must constitute the rule, 
and kindness the exception, even if it could be kindness to 
hold a man as a chattel. 

What have the prevalent theologies to say, in a way of 
throwing light on this controverted question ? 

If there be any theological system that regards mankind 
in general, of all shades of education and character, even 
in a Slave State, so intellectually, morally, and spiritually 
elevated as to be safely invested with such unlimited power, 
over the weak and defenceless, and that the result would 
not be the general prevalence of cruelty and barbarity in- 
stead of kindness, it must assuredly be the theology, (by 
whatever technical name it may be called) that gives least 
credence to the doctrine of human depravity, corruption, 
and wickedness. It must be a theology that regards the ma- 

jority, the masses of men to be exempt from habitual selfish- 
ness, and manifesting for.the most part, the control of reason 
and conscience over cupidity and passion—a theology that 
attributes to the majority of men a higher state of religious 
advancement than is accorded by people in general to pro- 
fessors of the Christian religion, a higher state than would 
commonly be claimed by them. Such a theology, if there 
be any such, should, to be consistent, abjure all constitution- 


be wholly selfish, alienated from God by wicked works ; a 
theology that recognizes the temptations of Satan in ad- 
dition to those of human lusts; a theology that regards 
even its regenerated ones as sanctified but in part, still in 
danger of temptation and frequently overcome by it; such 
a theology could not, without self-stultification, give credit 
to the pretense of general kind treatment to unprotected. 


slaves, in the hands of irresponsib the, 


NUMBER THREE. 


III.—Inuerent SINFULNESS OF SLAVEHOLDING. 


Conservatists say that whatever the incidental evils or 
“abuses” arising from slavery may be, yet the holding of 
slaves is not “sin per se’? or “ malum in se.” 


The Radical Reformers affirm the contrary, and predicate 
sin of the practice itself, independently of its so-called 
abuses, and in addition to its incidental horrors and atro- 
cities. 

What say the rival theologies to this important practical 
question? The question on which hangs another question— 
that of religious fellowship with slaveholders. 


If there be any theology that can come to the aid of the 
Conservatists on this point, it must evidently be the theolo- 
gy that warrants the belief of the “good treatment” of 
slaves, as the general fact, and regards abuses and cruelties 
as the exceptions. For if, contrary to this assumption, the 
cruelties and abuses be found to predominate, and if the in- 
stances of kind treatment are acknowledged to be the 
exceptions, then the practice of .slaveholding must be 
abandoned, as a corrupt tree, for“ the tree is known by its 
fruit.” 

And besides. No man can have a moral right to con- 
tinue a practice with the moral certainty that the majority 
of those who follow his example will thereby be led into 
sin—nay, with the strong preponderating probability that 
he, himself, will be—thus leading others, with himself, into 
temptation. 

If these conclusions be made controverted points, then 
we must summon the rival theologies anew, to dispose of 
them. And it is easy to foresee, without going into details, 
what dispositions, severa!ly, would be made of them. It 
must be a very lax, not a rigid theology, that could defend 
the inherent innocency of slave-holding, if the general re- 
sult of the practice be cruelty and not kindness, and if the 
practice be running into temptation, inconsistent with the 
prayer for deliverance from it. 

Whatever may be the distinctive features of the theology 
that affirms the inherent innocency of slave-holding, it is 
easy to point out some of the features which such a theolo- 
gy could not exhibit. 

It could not teach its disciples to “abstain from every 
appearance of evil.’ It could not charge them to beware 
of becoming “ partakers in other men’s sins.” It could not 
warn them to “watch and pray,” lest they “enter into 
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of slave-holding, must be evident at a glance, on attaining 
the first conception of what slave-holding really is. Slave- 
holding is the holding of a human soul as a chattel person- 
al, is an act in which one human soul takes upon itself, 
unauthorized, and unbidden, the entire charge and absolute 
direction of another human soul, controlling all its outward 
acts, and fixing all the intellectual and moral circumstances 
‘and modes of its existence—doing this forcibly, and with- 
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, in addition 


" 
solemn responsibilities of his own probationary existence, 


unwarrantably assumes the responsibilities of every soul on 
his plantation, or virtually denies that his slaves have any 
souls, or any future existence. 

If to all this it be added that the theology we are now 
considering, regards each human soul as the purchasé of 
Christ’s blood, regards all his disciples as his brethren, and 
the body of each one of them as a temple of the Holy 
Ghost, it becomes evident that such a theology must regard 
the pretense of innocent glave-holding to be a most compre- 
hensive and fatal heresy, a denial of all the distinctive arti- 
cles of its theological creed,‘a blasphemy against God and 
his Annointed, requiring and deserving the severest anathe- 
mas at its command. 


At the farthest conceivable remove from all ideas and 
tenets like these, must be the theology, if there be any, that 
can come to the assistance of our modern Conservatists, 
in maintaining the inherent innocency of slave-holding. It 
must be a theology that denies or throws into the back- 
ground the solemnities of a state of probation, of future and 
eternal rewards and punishments, nay of moral responsi- 
bilities under any penal sanctions whatever. It must be a 
theology that either writes upon the grave “ eternal sleep,” 
or that proclaims an absolute equality of character and 
condition in the future state, irrespective of conduct or char- 
acter, in the present life. It must be a theology that makes 
comparatively little of the supreme authority of God, that 
inspires no deep and abiding sense of the infinite value of 
the soul, that awakes no anxious solicitude for its eternal 
welfare—in a word, a theology that presents no strong 
contrasts between the things seen and temporal, and the 
things unseen and eternal—that admits only vague and low 
ideas of the future state—if it insists on any—conceiving of 
it, mostly, as of a continued sensuous existence, differing lit- 
tle from the present state, and adapted to the animal rather 
than to the spiritual of our nature. If there be such a 
theology, and if it should concede the innocency of slave- 
holding, in cases where the physical needs of the slave, as 
an animal, his food, raiment, shelter, and exemption from 
excessive labor are duly provided for, we should not greatly 
marvel. The rights of man as a mere animal must fall in- 
finitely below the rights of man as a spiritual and immoral 
being, charged with the shaping of his own eternal destiny 
by his own present actions. 

We say not that any of the recognized theologies of any 
of the religious sects answer to the description we have here 
given. We should charitably presume otherwise, and that 
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al safeguards against abuses of power, or disband all civil 
governments entirely, with all penal codes, and lay aside | 
the use of bolts, locks, and keys, as well as all written com- | 


pacts and agreements. It must assume that motives of self- 


tions arising from avarice and passion. 
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interest will ordinarily suffice to counter-balance tempta- lo 


Such a theology could not give marked prominence and | 
solemn emphasis to such ideas as the moral accountability 
of each human individual, as a subject of God’s moral | 


none of them admit a creed lax enough to justify “the wild 
and guilty phantasy” of innocent slave-holding. But this 
we do say, that if there be any such theology, it must be 
sought for among the most lax, not among the most strin- 


government, the supreme authority of God over each one | gent, among the most latitudinarian, not among the ortho- 
| f the human family, the infinite value of the soul, the | dox, the evangelical, or any thing lying at all in that 
hazards of its irrepairable loss, the responsibilities and | direction. The theologies professedly represented in the 


Whether there be any such theology or theologies we | the dangers of a state of probation, the certainty of a com- | Committees of the American Tract Society and the Ameri- 


Will not now stop to ascertain. 


the regenerated few to be “dead in trespasses and sins,” to | 
j | 


now ‘ing day of judgment, at which the condition of each soul, 
One thing is self-evident. A theology that teaches human | for weal or woe, forever, must be unchangably fixed, accord- | 
depravity, that concludes all under sin, that holds all except | ing to the deeds done here in the body. 
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, can Board, are among the very last to be appealed to, suc- 
cessfully, for any such purpose. 
: | come nearest to meeting the exigencies of the Conservatists 
That no such theology could allow the moral innocency | in helping them prove the innocency of slave-holding. 


The farthest from that will 
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FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. . 
LETTER PROM REV. J. 8. GREEN, MISSIONARY. 
Makawao, Maiv, Hawaiian Islands, June 22, 1859. 

Drag Brorure Goopxut :—I have lately read the doings of 
the “Christian Anti-Slavery Convention’’ at Worcester, held 
March 3d, which I find in the American Missionary for April. I 
rejoice to hear brethren in Christ, ministers and laymen, sol- 
emnly pledging themselves to one another and before God, to 
‘*remember them that are in bonds as bouud with them.” 
This is certainly a very solemn pledge. It implies more, much 
more than many seem to see when they have read it even for 
the fiftieth time. I say this considerately, for is there a clergy- 
man or an intelligent layman among you, of middle age, who 
has not read this passage at least fifty times? Is there a profess- 
ed follower of Christ, male or female, who has not read this 
verse till it is indelibly stamped upon the memory? And yet, 
of all these, how few remember them in any other sense than 
barely to recollect that there are many in bonds, some for crime 
or debt, and others because they have been sold at auction like 
brute beasts! And do not many recollect the fact with as little 
emotion as they exhibit at the sale of a horse! It is not lack 
of charity to say that the minister of Christ, wherever he be, 
who does not in the great congregation, at the monthly concert, 
and on other occasions, supplicate the mercy. of God on behalf 
of the oppressed, cannot be said, in the Bible sense, to ‘‘ remem- 
ber those in bonds’'—certainly not ‘‘as bound with them.”’ 
To remember the bondmen is to feel a tender sympathy for 
them in their sufferings. It is to supplicate the mercy of God 
on their behalf. It is to labor ,as far as in us lies, to save them 
from their sufferings. To remember them in bonds as bound 
with them, is to identify ourselves with the oppressed, as our 
Lord does with His poor and afflicted followers, whose wrongs 
and persecutions He regards as inflicted on Himself ‘* Why 
persecutest thou Me?’’ demanded He, of Saul of Jarsus, whose 
hands were reeking in the blood of His saints, and *‘ I am Jesus 
whom thou persecutest.’’ So also at the day of judgment, He 
declares that He will say to them on His left hand, ‘‘ depart 
from me,’’ and when the wretched beings feigned surprise that 
they should be condemned for positive and gross neglect of 
their Lord, He added: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have not done it’’— 
afforded succor and relief—‘‘ to one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have not done it unto me.’’ What tender and 
efficient remembrance is this ! / 

I cannot but hope that the brethren who composed the Chris- 
tian Convention at Worcester, are men who will truly remem- 
ber those in bonds ; will think of them—plead for them—write 
‘for them—pray for them, and toil for them, an’ do all this 
with a single desire that God may be glorified, our country 
saved from the shame and curse of oppression, and all now in 
bondage become the freemen of the Lord. I am much pleased 
with the declaration of principles which the Convention pro- 
mise to maintain. I should love to meet with these good men 
and true, at some of their meetings, but as I cannot do this, I 
will pray that God will help them to be faithful to their prin- 
ciples. It makes me sick at heart to look over the list of 
names of those who once made glowing professions of love for 
the slave, to see how many have faltered and turned back, and 
how many others have ceased speaking and writing in behalf of 
their oppressed brethren. Blessed be God, not a few endured to 
the end. A. A. Phelps and G. W. Perkins, both of whom I re- 
collect, held fast their integrity, followed their Lord through 
evil report, and have, I doubt not, entered into His joy. Owen 
Lovejoy seems to hold on to his integrity, and others whom I 
should love to name, but need not. May they be long spared 
to toil and bear reproach for the cause which they love. I 
should as soon think of deserting the Master Himself as His 
poor ; in fact it is the same as renouncing Zim, to scorn His 
poor ones. 

The good time is coming, and will soon be upon us. Some 
of us may not see it, or see only its dawn. Others, I trust will 
see its meridian splendor, ¢. ¢., if we are all true to our Master, 
and true to our principles. ‘‘ Let us fear,’’ said the great and 
good Paul, ‘‘lest a promise being left us of entering into His 
rest, any of us should seem to come short of it.’’ May we not 
apply these words to ourselves, as Anti-Slavery Christians ? 
There is a promise of a better day, and a promise of entering 
upon its glories. We know God hates oppression and pities the 
poor, and will break the arm of the oppressor and let the op- 
pressed go fre. But this day ‘‘ cometh not with observation.”’ 
Prayer and toil, with strong faith in God, will dispel the shades 
and darkness of slavery, and bring the morning of freedom. 
There must be united fervent prayer, with strong faith in God. 
In proportion as I hear of an increasing number of praying ones 
—of an increasing number of meetings for praying for the slave 
and for the slave’s advocate, in the same proportion does my 
hope inthe speedy triumph of truth strengthen. Need I say 
that I greatly rejoice to hear of the praying females in your 














city! How suitable that our sisters should engage in prayer 
for this object : will not all of them do so—offer frequent, ear- 
nest prayer to the Godof all grace that He will hasten the 
glorious day when every man shall breathe the temper of the 
Gospel—shall love his neighbor as himself ! 

You know, perhaps, that I seldom attend any public meeting 
at the Islands. I am a great way from Honolulu, and as I am 
a self-supporting missionary, I am poor, too poor to attend such 
meetings. Nor do I know how to leave my people, without 
any one to supply my place. My son has commenced preach- 
ing, so that I might leave, bat for the illness of Mrs. Green. I 
may as well add, that, as all the brethren with the exception 
of Mr. Andrews, sympsthize with the A. B. C. F. M., I have 
less desire than I might otherwise have to attend their annual 
meetings. What can be expected of brethren, most of whom 
profess to be Abolitionists, while laboring under the auspices of a 
Board, one of whose Executive Committee is the author of the 
‘* South Side View!’’ Mr. Baldwin, of Lahaira, is a true hearted 
Abolitionist ; visited the United States and returned a true man. 
But he is the only one who has done so. Still 1 am happy to 
believe that several of the brethren are as near being Abolition 
ists as is possible in this selfish world. Mr. Baldwin has prayer 
meetings expressly for the oppressed. I wish I could say this 
of any other brother. Several of the mission take the New 
York Observer, and in doing so they highly gratify some or all 
the gentlemen at the Missionary Rooms. I need not say that 
no man or woman who reads that paper can have much sympa- 
thy with the oppressed of our beloved country. Quite lately 
the brethren held their annual meeting at Honolulu, some ac- 
count of which you may ere long see in the Missionary Herald. 

Friends of the oppressed, be up and doing, in the work of the 
Lord. ‘‘The time is short.’’ The affliction of the slaves is 
bitter. The arm of the Lord is not shortened that it cannot 
save, nor His ear heavy that it cannot hear. Give Him no rest 
day nor night. Do all in your power to save our country from 
the guilt and shame of trampling on the image of God, of re- 
proaching the poor, and thus despising their Maker. Speak, 
think, write, pray and vote for the dumb, and may you see 
speedily the rich fruit of all your labors. 

Your affectionate brother, 
J. 8. Green. 
a an et 


THE PRUGRESS OF EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY 


The Rav. Joun G. Fux of Kentucky delivered a lecture in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last evening, in relation to the 
progress of emancipation in that State. In commencing his 
discourse, he stated that he did not propose to preach a formal 
sermon, as he thought truths in that form might not be as 
well adapted to the desires of the congregation, but would nar- 
rate a plain statement of facts in reference to the establishment 
of free churches, tract distribution, and education, in his native 
State. After making some general observations upon the sub- 
ject of religion and its controlling influences in forming nation- 
al character, he adverted to the fact that he was born in aSlave- 
State, and educated for the ministry in a Free State, where he 
first became convinced of the sin of Slavery, and resolved to de- 
vote his energies in the cause of Freedom. It was impressed 
upon his mind that he must go back to Kentucky and preach 
this great truth It wasnotsympathy for the poor slave merely. 
He had seen his tears and heard his groans, and felt for him ; 
but he felt for the poor master also. The slave, like Lazarus, 
might have his reward hereafter; and the master who could 
enjoy himself here, might undergo his punishment_in a future 
state. The reverend gentlemen, in continuing his narrative, 
stated that he returned to his home, and talked with his father 
on the subject of Slavery, but he, being bolstered up by the 
opinions of others, opposed his views. After staying at home 
ten months, he set out for the mountain country, where he met 
three sisters, who coincided in his views and found enough oth- 
ers to form a small congregation of listeners. He was then ap- 
pointed a missionary by the American Miss. Asso’n. and preached 
against the sin of Slavery. The congregation at once scattered, 
and those who remained formed a church, and very soon decided 
to deal with this sin as with all other sins, and have no fellow- 
ship with slaveholders. He belonged to the Old-School Pres- 
byterian Church, at that time. The synod requested him to 
withdraw, and he did so, and, with the Bible in his hands, invi- 
ted the cooperation of all having religious experiences and 
righteous practices. They grew to ten churches—not many, 
it was true—but enough to prove that such organizations could 
exist even in a Slave State. He took a room sixteen feet square 
and there preached the Gospel of Christ, and although subject 
to much violence, had a precious revival, some twenty souls 
having been converted. By and by that house was burned 
dewn, and they built another and a larger one. He then went 
to Bracken County and built another ; then he proceded to the 





interior and established other churches. While working on the 


border he was once shot at, struck with clubs, and otherwise 
maltreated. He carried no weapon. Some time after, one of 
his assailants was drowned in the Ohio River ; another had his 
bowels ripped out in a fight, and a third was killed in a quarrel ; 
and thus the punishment of God fell upon them. In the inter- 
ior he was subjected to even greater violence, having been taken 
from his pulpit and dragged along the road. Forty men, with 
guns, had surounded the church, and took himself and brother 
Jones some distance, and demanded of them to leave the neigh- 
borhood. They tied Mr. Jones to a tree and dealt him one hun- 
dred lashes, but finally concluded not to molest him (the preach. 
er) for fear of ‘‘ injuring the party.’’ God came out among the 
men, and three of them were killed in fights with each other. 
The people began to see that there was no safety with such 
guardians, and a reaction tovk place. He had not now been 
molested, for twenty months, but did not know how long it 
would last. It sometimes required blows and knocks to arouse 
the people. The North had been thus aroused by the proceed . 
ings in Kansas, but it was not yet fully so. 

He related these facts to show that difficulties were to be en- 
countered; and that a little progress having been made notwith- 
standing these obstacles, much more could be done by greater 
meansand bettermen. ‘The way was now open to preach the bless 
ed gospel. ‘The establishment of churches was not the only thin- 
needed. They wanted tracts distributed, showing the sin of 
slaveholding to be, as declared by John Wesley, ‘‘ the sum of 
all villainies.’’ A great many prominent men knew this, 
The Hon. John P. Gains, a State Senator, stated from the stump, 
that when a Southern man made an apology for slavery he 
could bear with him, but when he heard a Northern man apol- 
ogize for slavery, he locked his smoke house ! 

The speaker stated that the objection at the North to the 
distribution of tracts at the South was that they could not be 
made available, but he would take it upon himself, to distribute 
a million of them. He would not say that they could be scat- 
tered though every Southern State or in every county in Ken- 
tucky. In Bourbon and Woodward counties there would be ne 
use in sending tracts; but in Campbell and Pulaski Counties, 
where they are some 12,000 white population and comparative- 
ly few slaves, thousands might be distributed with beneficial 
results, and it would open the door for the spread of the truth 
far beyound their limits. There were, at present, some five per- 
sons laboring in the ministry, and two colporteurs. They could 
have more if they had more money. He had labored for thir- 
teen years, and did enough to show that more could be done 
with greater means. 


Another thing they wanted was the education of young men 
and young women in Christian schools, where they would not 
only be taught the sciences, but where their hearts could be de- 
veloped in righteousness. He hoped to educate the youth of 
that land, so that when they struck for Liberty it should not be 
a failure. They had already secured 109 acres of land in the 
center of the State, where they proposed to plant a colony, es- 
tablish a school, and exclude rum and slavery. If they could 
establish one successful school, others would soon follow in diff- 
erent sections. What they wanted was more John Browns—not 
of his manner pf action, but John Browns with his motives and 
spirit. He did not think his great courage had been properly 
directed ; and thought the more effectual way would be to go 
to the masters, and convince them, by meansof the gospel, that 
slavery isa sin. They should appeal to the consciences of the 
slaveowners, and awaken them to a sence of their wrong-doing, 
for even their hearts could be touched. _ Let the truth be held 
up, and the work will be done. Let the honest John Browns 
go down South with money, and an impression can be made 
upon the slaveholders themselves. 

In conclusion, the reverend gentleman made an urgent appeal 
for money, and stated that he expected a hearty response from 
this congregation’ They needed $3,000, and if they could not: 
get it here, where would they apply? 

The Rev. Mr. Beecher rose and stated that he beleived that 
they would yet get a lever under these Slave States, and if 
they could get a fair hold of the other end here at the North, 
they could upset them. They had no right to go to the slave- 
holders and take them by the throat and call them names, but 
they had a right to throw the Gospel at them, and touch their 
hearts in that way. He strongly recommended a liberal response 
to the appeal of Mr. Fee, and said that he should make the first 
contribution, being a check of $15. He had received it from 4 
young Swiss, whose father was a clergyman in Rucken, Switzer- 
land. This money had been collected by the. young persons of 
the congregation, and sent to him to be appropriated in such & 
manner as to accomplish the greatest. good for the slave. He 
could do no better than to contribute it on the part of the 
mountaineers of Switzerland to the mountaineers of Kentucky. 

A collection was then taken up, and aliberal sum contributed 





in cash and checks.—7rib. 14 Nov. 
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THE PRINCIPIA,, 














Dr. Cheever on John Brown and Harper's Ferry. 


The Church of the Puritans was more tha usually crowded, 
it having been announced that Dr. Cheever would preach on 
the great living topic of to-day. 

Dr. Cheever, in making the announcements, said that Tues- 
day being the election day, and the duty of voting being a duty 
as sacred as that of attending prayer-meeting, the usual evening 
meeting would be omitted. He preached from Matthew vi. 
23, 24. 

‘If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light, 
but if thine eye be evil thy whole body shall be full of dark- 
ness.” 

Dr. Cheever insisted on the necessity of carrying the prin- 
ciple of religion into all the actions of life—of making the eye 
single, so that tif whole body should be full of light: clse it 
must be filled with darkness. He who was thus full of light 
must be happy, even in a prison. For this much prayer and 
much study of God’s word was necessary. With God's truth 
for his shield, and God's spirit for his comforter, a man need 
fear nothing. The law of God was a system of principles al- 
ways the same everywhere, the same on earth as in heaven. 
What a magnificent declaration was that of Old John Brown, 
that aged man: ‘‘I am yet too young to understand that God 
is a respecter of persons.’’ It was the business of every servant 
of Jesus to understand and carry out these principles into all 
life. No matter if they cut up by the roots whole plantations 
of human creations ; so much the better ; that which could not 
be shaken would remain unmoved, and would be the more 
readily recognized. How important was the reading of the 
Bible in our common schools, to train the conscience of the 
nation, the best possible safeguard of the continuance of liberty. 
Here and now the foulest doctrines are announced, doctrines 
which denied the supremacy of the Supreme, andraised up as 
law a higher law than His, doctrines which denied any in- 
herents except those granted by some written constitution, and 
denying all rights to our fellow-men if they were of sable hue. 
By these doctrines despotism can be rendered eternal, if formal- 
ized in a Constitution and Laws. It was all a system of practi- 
cal atheism ; hell would need no better foundation on which to 
stand against heaven. We were bidden by these doctrines to 
obey one of the most savage and infernal statutes which ever 
disgraced any tyranny. It was taught by these doctrines that 
this Constitution was the political Bible of the people, and as 

supreme in earthly affairs, as the Scriptures were in heavenly. 
There were even those who said we had no right to go against 
what our judges pronounced constitutional. By this monstrous, 
heaven-defying doctrine we were cut off from working towards 
deliverance from it. This done under a Constitution made ‘‘ to 
establish justice and to secure to ourselves and our posterity the 
blessings of liberty.’’ If people had power to change or abolish 
their Constitution When perverted, much more had they the 
right to resist such perversion. One would think a Christian 
man were out of his senses were he to hold that he had no right 


tion. It was the duty of the Government and all its officers to 
execute no law that conflicted with God's law, and if they did, 
it they became an oligarchy of pirates. And had God’s Word 
been proclaimed, as it should have been by his ministers, this 
could never happen. Not only was the practice of the sin a 
crime against God, but the teaching of it, the enforcing of it, 
as against God’s law, this was the ultra enormity of crime, for 
which men ‘‘ should be utterly cast out.’’ Dr. Cheever applied 
the text, ‘‘Cursed be he that removeth his neighbor's land- 
mark,’’ to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise with great 
effect. When so many nations had been swept away from his- 
tory for casting away the law of the Lord, and setting up a false 
law in its stead, how could we escape? Phrases more directly 
descriptive of our own guilt than those which we found in the 
Bible could not be imagined. Here in this Christian nation 
men dared to say: ‘‘ this is the white,man's party, and as for 
the negro, we are not our brother's keeper.’’ But this coven- 
ant with death and agreement with hell could not be urged in 
ust ification of cruelty and injustice. The pretense of law for 
such boundless rascality was only an exasperation of crime. 
This was a religious question and the most solemn that could 
come before us, except that of the salvation of our own souls. 
Were we so drunken with our prosperity as to imagine that we 
could take the same sins for which the Jews were swept away, 
and not only practice but teach them, and escape the punish- 
ment of the Jews ? 

The storm of God’s wrath was thickening over us. Already 
the big drops began to fall. The blood of Harper's Ferry was 


only the precursor of the blood of the first born of the American 
Pharoah with Jannes and Jambres in the churches resisting 
God, refusing to set his people free. Daniel, and Shadrach, Me- 
szeck and Abednego broke up the tyranny{by breaking the law. 
So recreant had the church been to its duty that many men, 


naturally condemned it, and fied into the desert of skepticism. 
If the church and the ministry would use the word ef God 
faithfully, it would abolish Slavery from the face of the earth. 
There was, at first, great difficulty in the abolition of Slavery 
among the Quakers in the South. One member insisted that it 
was not right to ask him to give up his negroes, for they were 
just as much his property as his oxen. ‘‘ Friend,’’ said another 
member to him, ‘‘ that speech of thine came right out from the 
very belly of hell; yea, from the very belly of hell came that 
speech !’" On meeting next morning, the slaveholder who had 
been thus rebuked said : ‘‘ Friend, thou didst hurt my feelings ; 
thou didst much distress me by thy unkind speech ; I could get 
no sleep because of thy bitterness.’’ The reply was: ‘‘ If thou 
| hast been thus distressed, Iam glad of it; I hope to God thou 
never wilt sleep, until thou hast freed thy slaves.’’ And he 
could not sleep, and he did not, until he had freed his slaves. 
Had it not been for the faithful, pungent, terrible reproof of his 
brother, he might have kept them until this day. The unfaith- 
fulness of the Church and Ministry to Slavery, acted to make 
many men infidels. It had thrown John Brown from his bal- 
ance. Dr. Cheever had had a deeply interesting conversation 
with his sister. She said that Brown's chief characteristic, be 

side his faithful consistency as a man of prayer, was his remark 

able and keen sensitiveness to wrong and injustice. As a boy 
and a young man, and a man, he was marked for that charac. 
teristic, above all men. If the Church andjMinistry had done 
their duty in relation to Slavery, John Brown would have done 
no more than his. Let not professed Christians utter one word 
against him, dumb dogs who dare not even yelp against Slavery. 
He had committed no treason; for he owed no allegiance to 
Virginia. And how could he commit treason when his sole ob- 
ject was to free the slave? They who had sanctioned this in- 
finite sin, and received it into the bosom of the Church, they 
were the traitors. The inactivity and treachery of the Church 
in regard to Slavery, drove some men into infidelity, but not 
such a man as Brown—not a true Christian, such as John Brown 
was said to be. ‘The mischief with him seems to have been the 
treachery of others. Their unfaithfulness to God aud the slave 
filled him with more fire than he could hold. ‘‘ Oppression 
maketh a wise man mad.’’ And, depend upon it, God had 
rather see such men made mad in such a way, than to see the 
cowardice of the Church generally. 

If John Brown comes under that category of the wise men 
made mad by oppression, John Brown was safe in the loving 
protection of his Father ; John Brown was received ef his God, 
and if hanged upon the gallows, his soul would go immediately 
to his father—to God. The great lesson of the tragedy was 
that if the men of peace would not apply God’s law against the 
sin of slaveholding, in the shape of argument, and pungent 
truth, and the maledictions of God, the men of war would put 
it in the shape of bullets, and fight it out, and God would let 
them. Most of the wars of this world had arisen fiom the 
scarcity and unfaithfulness of Christian warriors ; for if they 
would but fight God's battles with the Sword of the Spirit, 
God himself promised that even men of violence should turn 
their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks, and the nations should learn war no more. God grant 
that this consummation might come. But it could not if we 


ning of God’s word persistently from the pulpit, and on the 
Sabbath, and in every possible way against this most stupendous 
of crimes against God and man, intrenched as it was in the er- 
mine of our Supreme Justice. 

In his closing prayer Dr. Cheever made intercession for the 


soul of that brave old man. 
ee ee 


DEFECTIVE RELIGION. 
Now they are a great many persons who think, “I must 
take care of my religion.” They have got something that 
they call religion, which they conceive needs w be guarded. 
Just as if I should say, “I must take care of my health,” 
and should yet neglect my body, so that my nerves were out 
of order, and my heart was out of right beat, thinking that 
I had something distinct from the body, which was health; 
whereas health means a body acting right in every one of 
its parts! And religion is to the soul what health is to the 
body—it is the right ordering of all the faculties. Many 
persons think it is confined to certain faculties, which must 
be set buzzing at particular times. They treat it very much 
as a boy would a caged bird. They keep their religion at 
home all the week, and on Sunday they go and slip it into 
the cage, and let it sing ; but its voice is hushed the moment 
they take it out. They say that you must not act outside 
of the church in a way that is inconsistent with your religion, 
or violate it, but that you are not to mind right living. Their 


held on to our sins, if we did not apply the thunder and light- } 
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set aside a part of theirnature, and regard that as the element 
of religion. How many times do men carry this thing to 
such an excess, that it becomes a glaring absurdity before 
the world! 

For instance, on Sunday a man worships God, sings to God, 
prays to God, carries around the contribution-box for God’s 
sake, takes the sacrament for God, keeps a sober face for 
God, walks slow to church and home again for God, and ab- 
stains from reading the newspaper for God; but when he has 
done all these things for God, and the sun is down, “ Now,’? 
he says, “Ihave got through with my religion for to-day. 
To-morrow I am going into the world again.” And what 
are you going todo? “ Why, I have a caucus to attend, and 
such and sucha man toelect.” But you area Christian man, 
the head of a Christian houshold, and a member of the Chris- 
tian church. “Oh, don’t talk tome about religion. Religion 
is religion, and the world and politics are different affairs al- 
together. When I do religion, I do religion; and when I 
take care of the world, I take of the world.” And so there 
is this damnable heresy, that religion is a technical element, 
which you can seperate from a man’s throbbing life! Why, 
whatever you do at twelve at night, or at twelve in the day- 
time ; whatever you do at six in the morning, or at six in the 
evening; whatever you do on the Sabbath, or on any week- 
day ; whatever you do in the store, or in the blacksmith’s 
shop ; whatever you do in the house, or in the street; what- 
ever you do in the sanctuary, or the theater; whatever you 
do at any time, or in any place, you are to do to the glory 
of God. By as much as you come short of doing this, by 
so much is your religion deficient.—H. W. Beecher. 

[This reminds us of a lecture against slavery which we 
once heard from a minister of religion, in which he took 
care to disclaim medling with that subjectasa Pastor. He 
only did it in his right as a citizen. He did not think that 
the church, as such, was called to take any action in the 
matter. 

The lecturer did not mean to justify wicked political ac- 
tion, but seemed to overlook the Christian duty of right 
political action, and the duty of the Pastor, as such, to in- 
culcate that duty, or even to warn his flock against wicked 
political action. 

Thus difficult is it to rid the Church and ministry of the 
leaven of technical and defective ideas of religion —Ep.] 


MISTAKEN SPIRITUALITY. 


Opposite to this class of persons, there springs up another 
class who go to another extreme. Not only are there men 
that hold to a kind of technical religion, such as I have de- 
scribed ; but there are better men than these that hold toa 
supernaturalism of religion—a mere spirituality. They feel 
that they are good in proportion as they let alone worldly 
things. They do not disallow rectitude ; they feel that this ~ 
is imposed upon them ; but they feel that an ecstatic feeling 
of religious fervor is the chief peculiarity of real piety.’ 

Opposite to these are those who hold,that all exhibitions 
of fervor in religious things, if not fanatical, are on the bor- 
der of fanaticism. They hold that true religion is righ 
action; not thinking, not feeling, not imagination, not pray- 
ers—nothing but right action. 

Here stand these opposite extremes; one making religion 
to be ordinary right conduct, and the other making it to be 
extraordinary right feeling ; while God says, “ Unite them 
both together. Feel right in the supernatural realm, and 
act right in your external life. Let right feeling and right 
conduct constitute the one generic thing, “religion.” 

I need not say how much difficulty arises from this 
radical mistake as to what religion requires, and is--from 
this partialism by which men leave out different parts of their 
nature, and attempt to institute religion on a part of them- 
selves, while it always requires a base as broad as a man’s 
whole nature for such a purpose.—H. W. Beecher. 


DEFERRED ARTICLES. 
STATE AND PROSPECTS OF ITALY. 
Eyaianp, Oct. 21, 1859. 
The correspondence from various parts of Italy this week bas 
been extensive and interesting. We begin to hope that the 
proverbial dangers of delay will not appear in this case. A 
mere index to the correspondence would occupy considerable 
space. The name ot Hon. A, Kinnaird, son of the Scottish 
Lord of that name, and M. P. for Perth, will be familiar to 
every one who takes note of the proceedings of missionary and 
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letter of his to Lord Provost Imrie will be read with peculiar 


interest. 
“ Patt Matt East, Loxpon, October 7, 1859. 


“My dear Provost—After the vote in Parliament which led 
to the resignation of the ministry of Lord Derby, and when it 
became evident that a reform bill was out of the question, from 
want of time sufficient to discuss that or any other important 
measure, the attention of Parliament and of the country was 
naturally directed to Italy. Whatever outward agreement 
there might be among rival statesmen, it was evident that very 
different sympathies were manifested, and very different senti- 
ments entertained, as to the real Condition of Central Italy, 
and as to the fitness of its people for constitutional government. 
My sympathies were, as they have ever been, in favor of Italian 
liberties, but I still wanted the assurance that years of oppres- 
sion and misrule had not unfitted the people for the full exer- 
cise of their rights as the constitutional subjects of free states 
I determined, therefore, as soon after the recess as possible, to 
revisit Italy, and ascertain what | could, by personal observa- 
tion. The result has even surpassed my expectations ; and I 
rejoice to know that both in Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell we have, from their avowed sentiments, the guarantee 
that whatever moral support can be given will be afforded by 
the Government of England in this crisis of Italian liberty. 

“T first went by Zurich and the Lago Maggiore to Milan and 
visited the scenes of Garibaldi’s succcssful campaign with his 
volunteer troops. Having passed through the field of Magenta 
on my way, I reached Milan just after the brilliant reception 
given to the Tuscan deputation ; and from what I witnessed 
and heard, in answer to the inquiries I made there and else- 
where, I came to the conclusion that there is a deep-seated and 
wide-spread unanimity of sentiment in favor of uniting under 
the rule of Victor Emanuel. Considering how recently the 
Iron yoke of Austria, both directly and indirectly, repressed all 
aspirations after liberty, it is really marvelous to see the or- 
derly bearing of the people, combined with their resolute de- 
termination not again to submit to any foreign yoke. Could 
they be secure from interference from without, I believe that 
we should ‘see civil and religious liberty in full excercise. I 
had the privilege of conversing with Signor Farini and General 
Garibaldi at Modena, and with Baron Ricasoli and General Sal- 
vagrioli at Florence, and was almost equally delighted with 
the sentiments expressed by each, manifesting a statesman-like 
comprehension of affairs, combining moderation with energy, 
and practical wisdom with honest determination of purpose. 
Most sincerely do I wish them God-speed, believing, as I do, 
that with their success is bound up, not only the happiness of 
Central Italy and the religious welfare of thousands of its in- 
habitants, but the maintenance of the peace of Europe. Of 
course, in the above, remember I do not refer to that clerical 
party whose worldly interests are identified with the triumph 


of the Papacy, and who care not who is sacrificed so that its | 


interests are advanced. 

‘On my way to Florence, I visited the battle fields of St. 
Martino and Solferino, and spent a day or two at Venice, where 
it was sad to hear of the crushing taxation which bears upon 
the unhappy inhabitants of that beautiful city; and the con- 
trast with the freedom already enjoyed by the liberated Italians 
made their condition still more striking. Believe me, my dear 
Provost, Yours very sincerely, 


A. Kuyyarnp.”’ 
——_—__»>—_—~=10-9- > 


There is news from Dr. Livingstone, the African explorer. 
Letters have been received from him dated at Sette, on the 
Zambesi, in February last. It was the worst period of the 
year, and fever was very fatal on the coast, but the mem- 
bers of the expedition had had but slight attacks. The result 
of experience seems to be that the condition of safety is to get 
away from the coast. Dr. Livingstone had conducted the 
steamer 1,700 miles, and proved not only the navigability of 
the Lower Zambesi in the dry season, but that the Shire is a 
splendid river for a steamer, upward of 100 miles from its con- 
fluence. The last trip prior to the above named date was up 
the Shire. Near the confluence there is a mountain over 4,000 
feet high, with considerable cultivation on the top, and a climate 
fitting it admirably for asanatorium. Orange and lemon trees 
were found growing wild upon it, and there are fine springs 
and hot-water baths. The valley of the Shire is 20 or 30 miles 
broad, and wonderfully fertile. The people seem never to have 
been visited by Europeans before, and were very suspicious of 


stealing. Theexplorers landed frequently, and took t pains 
to allay these unfounded fears and to explain their real  arven 
tions. They bought provisions and cotton-yarn of the natives. 


McDonald, the-last suspected Harper's Ferry “ traitor,” ar- 
rested a night or two since in Washington, sores to ~y poor 
insane man, well known in Boston. 
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THE TRAGEDY AT HARPER’S FERRY, 





The particulars are before the country, aad we have no oc- 
casion to repeat them. Many are the lessons of instruction 
and admonition wrapped up in them. Well would it be for 
the South and the nation, if thoee lessons could be duly pon- 
dered and regarded, in practice, without waiting for another 
and a more terrible repetition of them. For the present, we 
can only hint at some of them, and express a few of the thoughts 
that press upon us, in view of them. 

1: Inaurrection is not our chosen remedy for Slavery. We 
have pever advocated a resort to it. It is the world’s remedy 
however. It is also the provideutial remedy: the permitted 
remedy ; the retributive remedy, when the Divine warnings 
are unheeded, the Divine forbearance exhausted, and when 
Prince, Priest, and false Prophet cry “ Peace! Peace!!” and 
strengthen the hands of oppressors. Thus hes it always been. 
Thus will it ever be. “There is no peace, saith my God, to 
the wicked.”—*“ God is angry with the wicked every day.” 

2; The inherent and inevitahle weakness of slavery is one of 
the first lessons before us, in this transaction. In the lan- 
guage of J. R. Giddings, Capt. John Brown “ with a force of 
fifteen men took Virginia with his right hand and Maryland 
with his left, and shook them till every corner of the Union 
resounded with their shriekings.” 

3; Mad as the undertaking of Capt. Brown is considered to 
be, it was sane and prudent, compared with that of maintain 
ing and perpetuating the despotism of less than two hundred 
thousand slaveholders over a nation of twenty-eight millions! 

4; The Dred Scott decision, the revelations of the lust cen- 
sus, the Fugitive Slave bill, and the struggle in Kansas, have 
changed, in some respects the issues previously existing, and 
the parties engaged in the conflict. Heretofore we have bad 
occasioval insurrections of slaves. We have now had our 
first insurrection of white freemen ; the first, but not the last, 
unless slavery is peacefully and speedily abolished: for 

5, The grievances of our fathers, who rose in arms against 
the British Government, were light, in the comparison with 
thoee inflicted by the Federal Government, at the bidding of 
the slave Power. For what was a three-penny tax upon tea, 
compared with enactments that punish the Christian virtues 
of hospitality and kindness, with fines and imprisonment? 
But 

6; Our fathers bad no opportunity to obtain a redress of 
grievances by voting, as we have. They would have been 
content with taxation, if accompanied with representation, 
although they could have shown but a lean minority in the 
Parliament. But the voting non-slaveholders of America are 
a vast majority over the slaveholders—millions against less 
than a quarter of a milllon. Why should they fight for liber- 
ty ard just laws, when they could have it only by voting for 
it, if they pleaseed ? 

7; The ballot box or the cartridge box must abolish sla- 
very. Which shall it be? If thorough and consistent politi- 
cal action had been resorted to, and had been steadily pursued 
by the opponents of slavery, no such violent outbreak as that 
at Harper's Ferry could have been witnessed. For then there 
would have been a prospect of the speedy and peaceful aboli- 
tion of slavery. But such inadequate issues as “limitation” 
and “restriction” afford no such encouragement. Hence the 
discouragement ripening into desperation, that seizes upon the 
minds of earnest, heroic men, like John Brown. Politica} 
compromise, political management and unfaithfu'uess, sowed 
the seed that has produced the tragedy at Harper’s Ferry 
We shall have more of it, we shall have civil war, unless 
statesmen and politicians can consent to raise the flag of 
national abolition, and thus give a safe direction, and a trium. 
phant issue to the “irrepressible conflict’ that is impending. 
If they cannot do this, we must reap harvests of blood. It is 
inevitable. 

8; But there is a cause lying back of even political direlic. 
tion of duty, in respect to slavery. The churches and minis- 
try are mainly responsible, for the apathy, the inactivity, the 
temporizing, the compromizing, that have been substituted for 
national abolition. They have failed to give utterance to the 
explicit commandments of God, in the Holy Scriptures. They 








have failed to repeat and to urge upon the public conscience 
the voice of the Great Jehovah, which says to this nation, to 
its government, and to its citizens—* Break every yoke. Let 
the oppressed go free.—Proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land, unto all the inbabitants thereof— Execute judgement in 
the morning, (without delay).— Deliver him that is spoiled out 
of the hand of the oppiessor, lest my fury go out like fire, and 
burn, that there be none to quench it, because of the evil of 
your doings.” 

When will the pulpits of New Englund, and of all the non- 
slaveholding states, resound with thee messages of the liviug 
God, to this guilty nation? When will the churches bumble 
themselves and repent? When sball it once be? 

ee ee 
THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 

In most parts of the country, the cause of Temperance is 
suffering a collapse, a decline. There are causes for this, 
which are not difficult to understand. There is less atten- 
tion to its first principles, less knowledge of them in the 
community, and among Temperance men themselves, than 
there was twenty-five years ago. The movement is less of 
a religious character, less in the hands of deeply religious 
men, now, than it was then. The Bible and its profonnd 
and soul-striving truths are less frequently and less exten- 
sively brought to bear upon the subject, now, than they 
were then. From the praying circles, where complaints 
were made that it “disturbed the peace of the Churches’, 
and “introduced controverted questions,’ has migrated into 
the secret lodges. There is less instruction, more parapher- 
nalia ; less discussion, more declamation ; fewer appeals to 
conscience, more to the mirthful emotions; less practical 
labor, more processions and celebrations. Political action, 
necessary in itself, has been resorted to, or rather submitted 
to, by many, as a substitute for moral influence and for 
church action, Ministers and others who shrank from the 
duty of administering church discipline to their rum-selling 
members, invoked Legislatures to énact laws for punishing 
them as criminals. A scoffing world laughed at the attempt 
of Christians and ministers to make the State purer than 
the Church, to fine and imprison men for practices that did 
not debar men from communion tables; to purge, the sanc- 
tuary or to find substitutes for its purification, by statutes of 
unbelievers and men of the world. Political action, proper 
in itself, has been demoralized by political compromises, 
and has been committed into the hands of intriguing and 
unprincipled politicians. Even Temperance Societies have 
in some instances been subsidized, and their lecturers, to 
obtain offices, have betrayed the cause and become mere 
tools of parties openly pledged to let the rum traffic alone. 
There is, at least, one noble exception to this demoralization. 
T. L. Carson and his paper, “Tue Stare Leacug,” to- 
gether with the association of the same name, are attempt- 
ing a thorough re-orginazation, and a thorough work in the 
State of New York. We wish them abundant success ; but 
shall Christians consent that the churches and ministry as 
such, with the Bible in their hands, and contending, in the 
abstract for its distinctive truths, shall be excused from the 
work ? 


> _. . 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE. 

Like the Temperance cause, the cause of Anti-Slavery has 
suffered much detrioration, and is far from being in a health- 
ful, vigorous, and progressive condition. And the causes 
and phases of this declension are much the same in both 
cases. First principles have been overlooked and véolated, 
in the chase after availabilities, numbers, and names. And 
the cause of this delinquency is the same. The enterprize 
is less thoroughly and consistently religious than it was at 
the beginning. The Bible, so mueh abused by pro-slavery 
expositions, has come to be looked upon by many, with dis- 
trust, and its distinguishing truths, which gave rise and 
shape to the movement at first, have been comparatively 
neglected and dismissed, or no longer honored as authorita- 
tive guides. In the absence of such guidance, inferior guides 
have been resorted to, or the enterprize has been committed 
to the direction of conflicting calculations of expediency, re- 
sulting in divisions, alienations and strifes. Had the churches 
and leading ministers of religion come up to the work, as 
their Bibles and Church Creeds required them to do, instead 
of opposing, or standing aloof, or seeking for excuses, or ex- 
pedients which Christianity abjures, they might have guided 
and impelled the enterprize to glorious results. It is by 
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the religion and by the teachers of religion, that the desti- 


nies of nations are determined. Political action, so obvious- | id 
| strong and long arm to reach Northern free citizens. 


ly involved in this enterprize, without the controlling 
guidance of religion and the Bible, has here, as in the Tem- 
perance cause, fallen into the hands of politicians who have 
apparently cared more for the loaves and fishes of office, 
than for the claims of humani'y the demands of Christian 
principle, and the requirements of the Bible. It is high 
time to recur to those principles, and to insist on a confor- 
mity to those requirements. 
‘emaniipaaasttiititiaatadbpnnmenett 
«“ PRINCIPLE.” 

“ A general truth ; a law, comprehending many subordi- 
nate truths,” as the principles of morality, of law, of gov- 
ernment, etc. Webster.—First principles are either self 
evident, or so well established that disputation in respect 
to them is unnecessary. The foundation facts in any science 
or branch of knowledge, are generally considered as inclu- 
ded in its first principles, and these together, furnish the 
data, the premises, from which all sound reasoning and in- 
struction in the science must proceed. 

A principle, then, is a law—a law of nature, a law of 


’ God, from the operation of which no human being can 


escape. Whether in the material or in the moral world 
their controlling force is the same, and no violation by com 
promise or otherwise, can fail to defeat the ends of those 
who employ them, and to produce injurious results. In the 
science of civil government, in the economy of life, in the 
sphere of religion and morals, the control of these first 
principles or laws is the same. Civil polity, civil law, and 
political economy, are but branches of morals, and 
morals are included in religion. Religion itself is a science, 
that is, it is founded on first principles, and the knowledge 
of these first principles, in their connections and results, con- 
stitute the Science of Theology, the Science of God and of 
his creatures, and his laws over them. The connection there- 
fore between religion and politics is indissoluble and inevit- 
able. No man can fully understand the one without under- 
standing the other. Equally evident is it that any attempts 
at moral, political, or social reform, without the knowledge 
and guidance of the first principles of moral and Theologi- 
cal Science, must forever be abortive and nugatory. 
a 


_ Tae N. Y. Courier and Enquirer (James Watson Webb) 
insists that if John Brown is sane, as he now judges him to 
be, Gov. Wise is bound to hang him, not only for the sake 
of Virginia, but for the sake of the whole country. He adds 
that all disunionists, and all who would interfere with sla- 
very in the slave States. ought to see, in the merited fate of 
Brown, the pressage of their own. This is the same James 
Watson Webb, the same N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, that 
we knew in mob times, twenty five years ago, only that he 
goes against the extension of slavery into new Territories. 
What would the cause of freedom gain by placing such men 
in power, instead of the present incumbents ? 








Hels of the Bu. 


Tue Panic at THE Sovurn.—Within the week past the 
mails have been laden with the particulars of the panic 
that has pervaded Virginia, and, indeed, the whole South. 
The most absurd and incredible rumors have been in circu- 
lation. But, at the time of the present writing, the fever 
seems to be in process of subsiding. The burning of a 
wheat stack, either accidentally or by design, alarmed the 
whole State. It was believed to be the signal for an insur- 
rection to rescue John Brown and his associates. Dis- 
patches were sent to Governor Wise and to the President 
of the United States. “At least one thousand men were 
under arms, but no enemy was to be found.”’ 

“The alarm was given by Col. Davis, (says the T'ribune,) 
who has command of the standing army of occupation at 
Harper’s Ferry, and the citizens, learning its origin, turned 
the invectives which they had poured out upon “ Abolition 
incendiarism,” upon the redoubtable Colonel. They think 
he had made the Old Dominion appear more ridiculous 
than ever, inthe eyes of the world. They are both ashamed 
of him and themselves.” 





Scene Cuances.—The insurrection trials are to be trans- 
ferred, it seeme, from the authorities of Virginia to those of 








the United States, in order to enlist the Federal Govern- 
ment, more fully, in defense of Slavery, and employ its 


“Judge Parker, at the instance of Gov. Wise, has handed 
over Stephens, one of the Harper’s Ferry conspirators, to 
Mr. Martin, United States Marshal for the Western District 
of Virgiuia. Unless, therefore, the prisoner, who is se- 
verely wounded, should die beforehand, the trial will take 
place before Judge Brockenbrough, in Staunton, in May 
next. The object of the transfer is, as is well known, to | 
compel the attendance of certain parties at the North as 
witnesses. The tril will be without appeal ; as, from the 
peculiar legislation affecting the jurisdiction of this Federal 
District, Judge Taney has decided that no Circuit Court for 
the United States can be held therein. Consequently all 
such cases as this, in which, otherwise, an appeal would lie 
to a United States Circuit Court, musl be final.” 

The movement is a bold and crafty one. When a North- 
ern abolitionist is cited as a witness, before a Federal Court 
sitting in Virginia, he is brought under the jurisdiction of 
Virginia, liable to trial there (according to Southern doct- 
rine) for words uttered at the North, beside being subjected 
Lynch law. 

Grorce H. Hoyt, one of the counsel on behalf of John 
Brown, was obliged to quit the place, in order to avoid mob 
violence. He closes an account of the particulars thus: 

“Deeming it no valor, but sheér foolhardiness, to brave 
the populace, Mr. Jewett and I packed our bags and quit- 
ted the municipalty of Charlestown, the county of Jefferson, 
and the gallant old Commonwealth of Virginia. At this 
time I do not know whether my associate, Mr. Sennott, sur- 
vived the Sabbath which ensued upon our departure or not. 
Being an avowed political friend of the South, he was not 
so unpopular as the undersigned, who never knew how to 
“cotton.” It isto be hoped that those who remain or go 
to serve John Brown in a legal capacity, may not meet the 
same sort of “hospitality” and “courteous” treatment which 
the “chivalry” bestowed upon 


“Yours, traly, Geo. H. Hoyr. 
“ National House, Washington, Noy. 16, 1859.” 


Capt. Avis, the jailor at Charlestown, Va., is remarkably 
kind to John Brown, and thereby incurs the odium and 
suspicion of many of his fellow citizens. 


Dr. S. G. Howe, of Boston, to insure his safety from 
arrest, has fled to Canada. “Columbia! land of liberty.” 
We have fugitive freemen, as well as fugitive slaves. 


Ws. S. Bariey has determined to re-establish his paper, 
the Free South, at Newport, Kentucky. 


Mrs. Lypta Marra Cuitp has written a spirited re- 
joinder to the letter of Governor Wise. She proves, by 
quotations from his speeches, that if threats to levy war 
against the Federal Government constitute treason, he has 
himself been guilty ef treason. 


A history of the life and times of Dr. Bailey, late editor 
of the National Era, is said to be contemplated. It will 
include a history of an important period in the history of 
the Anti-Slavery party in America. 


Gov. Cuasz.—A writer in the N. Y. Tribune, over the 
signature of “Ohio,” advocates the political claims of Gov. 
Chase, in a long article, which contains the following, as a 
commendatory item. “Gov. Chase voted for the new Con- 
stitution of Ohio, which excludes negroes from voting.” 


Mexico.—From Washington we learn that there is no 
foundation for the rumor that Government contemplates 
seizing upon the northern provinces of Mexico.—T'ribune. 

Owen Brown, son of John Brown, supposed to have been 
killed, escaped, and is in a place of safety. 


MaryLanp.—Slaves in Maryland, it is said; by the Balti- 
more Clipper, were aware, before hand, of John Brown’s 
intended invasion in Virginia. The slaves, on two contigu- 
ous plantations, were found to have been armed with long 
knives, made of old scythe blades. 


Cassuis M. Cray has lately addressed the citizens of Cov- 
ington, Ky‘, in which he said of the affair at Harper’s ferry : 
“T say it here now, as I will say it on all occasions, that 
it is nothing else but a sequence, and fruit foreseen by all 
sensible men, of that invasion of Kansas by the’ Southern 
Pro-Slavery party, united to their Northern allies. If you 





don’t like that, you must come home to your bosoms and 


ask there, whether it be true. It is a realization of the 
Scripture truth, that they who “sow the wind, shall reap 
the whirlwind.” 

He strongly condemned the destroying of printing pres- 
ses, alluding to the mobbing of the office of W. S. Baily, in 
Newport. 

Dr. Cuerver has been lecturing, to great acceptance, at 
Worcester, Mass. 


Tue N. Y. anp Erg Ratt Roap is to be sold at auction, 
for the non-payment of interest, on its First Mortgage Bonds. 


Tue Cuurcn or THE Puritans (Dr. Cheever’s,) after a 
protracted debate, adopted Resolutions endorsing the appeal 
that had been made by some of its members, to the Chris- 
tian Churches of Great Britain, for aid. 


Security at tHe Sovrn.—The Easton [Md.] Monitor 
says: “A young man named Charles Grattan [Carpenter] 
who has been residing here some two or three years, recent- 
ly left Easton with his wife, whom he married here, for the 
purpose of settling at Harper’s Ferry, where he has a mo- 
ther and sister now living. He had previously rented a 
house in the place, and Mrs. G. intended commencing the 
millinery business, for which purpose goods and house- 
keeping articies were purchased in Baltimore. A short time 
after their arrival, Mr. G. took a walk in the vicinity of the 
camp, when he was arrested, taken to the arsenal, and re- 
tained in custody until the arrival of his wife, mother, and 
sister, who satisfied his captors as to his nativity and pur- 
poses. His goods were afterwards seized for reat in ad- 
vance, and only released upon the bonding of a valuable 
gold watch and chain as collateral security. Deeply mor- 
tified and outraged at such rough and unjustifiable treat- 
ment, they took their departure in the first train for Balti- 
more, and arrived in Easton on Tuesday evening. 


Hon. Cuaries Sumner has arrived home in the steamer 
Canada. It is hoped that his health is restored. 


Capt. Coox.—The Christian Intelligencer of this city, of 
which Rey. E. J. Porter of Williamsburg is Editor, con- 
tains an eulogium of John E. Cook, one of the condemned 
prisoners at Harper’s Ferry, and a plea for his life. It 
says :— 

“He was, a few years ago, a member of the congregation 
of which the writer is the pastor. He was then a law stu- 
dent in Williamsburgh, and a young man of blameless. 
morals and industrious habits. When the writer knew him 
he had no Abolition sympathies, nor malevolent purposes 
against any. As an attendant at church, and a teacher in a 
then mission Sabbath-school, he displayed tendencies of dis- 
position at once amicable and admirable.” 

The Intelligencer pleads for his pardon and release, on 
the ground that he had been seduced by Brown. The writer 
does not intend to forfeit his reputation as a Conservatist, 
for he protests, strongly against the wild and guilty orgies 
of abolition fanaticism, &c., &c. 


Grorce Hartman, suspected of kidnapping in Ohio, was 
brought before the Police Court in Ohio, and sent to jail, 
but the Grand Jury failed to find a bill against him. The 
excitement against him was such that, on his release from 
jail, he sought safety in flight. It is said there is no law 
against kidnapping in Ohio. 


New York State Exvection.—We were misled by the 
political papers, last week. Instead of a general Republi- 
can victory, it is now believed thata part of the Democratic 
ticket is elected, and much of the rest remains doubtful. 


Exection Funps 1n Nesraska.—It is alleged that the 
Democratic.party in Nebraska have lately resorted to the 
same fraudulent practices that were employed in Kansas, 
during the struggle there. 


Henry Warp Bercuer charges that in the American 
edition of Spurgeon’s sermons, his sentiments on slavery, 
contained in the English editions, have heen suppressed. 
The Independent says: “A friend who has compared the 
English and American editions assures us that it is-true.” 


Tue Nortu Srar, California Steamer, for a time missing, 
was nevertheless safe. She had got ashore about the 25th 
of October, on French Keys, where she remained six or 
seven days, but finally got off without extra assistance, by 
throwing over some coal, and with loss of anchors, pro- 
ceeded cn her voyage, the 2nd inst. 
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Mr. Warp at Pexix.—The American Minister to Chi- 
na, failed of seeing the Emperor, because he refused to 
kneel to him, the Emperor having refused to see him, ex- 
cept upon condition of complying with that ceremony. 
Whether Mr. Ward’s refusal was merely a point of etiquette 
and national honor (in other words, of pride,) or whether it 
was regarded a matter of principle, to avoid the appearance 
of idolatry, we are not informed. But we should rejoice to 
see our Government officials as careful to avoid a compro- 
mise of moral and religious principle as they commonly are 
to avoid a compromise of what they regard national honor. 


Gerrit Smira.—The host ofpersonal friends of Gerrit 
Smith will rejoice to learn, from most credible authority, 
that Dr. Gray in Utica has given his family the encourage- 
ment to feel that the afflicted gentleman will be entirely re- 
stored to mental health. It is also his opinion that Mr. 
Smith’s bodily health will be re-established. So prostrated 
was he when he arrived at Utica, that it was the opinion of 
his physicians that he would not have survived forty-eight 
hours longer had he remained at his house.—N. Y. Tri- 
Dune, 18th Nov. 

— We have seen a note from the Physician of the Utica 
Asylum, under date of the 16th, in which he says: “Gerrit 
Smith slept last night, and is to-day quite calm. We look 
for his restoration with more and more confidence.” —Jb. 
19th Nov. 


Maine.—The following petition to the Legislature is in 
circulation in Mainne: “The undersigned respectfully ask 
you to put an end to slave-hunting in Maine by enacting 
that no person, who has been held as a slave, shall be deli- 
vered up by any officer or Court, State or Federal, within 
this State, to any one claiming him on the ground that he 
owes service or labor to such claimant by the laws of one 
of the Slave States of this Union.” 


THE FroLLowinG Petition 1s CrrcuLaTinG IN THIS STATE.— 
To the Honorable Senate and Assembly of the State of New 
York : 

The undersigned, citizens of , State of New York, 
respectfully ask you to put an end toslave-hunting, in New 
York, by enacting that no person, who has been held as a 
slave, shall be delivered up, by any officer or court, State 
or Federal, within this State, to any one claiming him on 
the ground that he owes “service or labor ” to such claim- 
ant, by laws of one of the Slave States of this Union. 





A Lire or Cart. Joun Brown, by James Redpath, is an- 
nounced by Thayer & Eldridge, book publishers, Boston. 


A Pro-Stavery Noveu:—The papers advertise a forth- 
coming book entitled “ Wiip Souruern Scenzs, a Tale of 
Disunion and Border War,” by J. B. Jones, Esq., author of 
“Wild Western Scenes,” &c. The publishers say :. “ While 
its disclosures will assuredly create a deep sensation among 
all reasoning and reflecting bodies, the purely novel reader 
will, at the same time, be absorbed and diverted with the 
strange and laughable story.” The Richmond Enquirer 
hopes that “half a million of copies may be distributed 
among the people of the North and South.” The New 
York Observer says it is “a very remarkable and novel 
book”—“ with a love-story running through, and amusing 
scenes introduced. The Albany Argus says it is “a capital 
tale of love incidents, patriotism and statesmanship. Its 
influence cannot fail to do good. We heartily commend it 
toevery body.” The New York Day Book says: “The ter- 
rible results that will follow the inevitable climax of sec- 
tional madness and folly, are made the subject of the story.” 


and thus heralded, may be guessed at. If the desire is, to 
prepare the public mind for the “wild scenes” of a civil 
war, and to enlist sympathy on the pro-slavery side—and 
the table of contents looks like it—the concoctors may get 
more, and of different quality, than they were fishing for. 
Sowers of wind are likely to reap the whirl-wind. 


Tue Maygratty or New Yorx.—The Tribune is in 
trouble because Republicans are importuned to vote for 
Mr. Havemeyer, the Democratic candidate, “to keep out 
Wood,” a worse candidate. The Tribune sees no wisdom, 
on this occasion, of voting for a lesser evil, to prevent a 
greater. We hope the Tribune will always abide by that 
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S. Daunensera, a clothier at Norfolk, [Va.] his been in- 
dicted for saying that “ John Brown was a good man, and 
was fighting in a good cause, and did nothing but what any 
other honest man would do; also that the slave masters 
have no right of property in their slaves. 


FATE OF THE PRISONERS. 

Monday, at Charlestown, was spent-by Gov. Wise in a grand 
review of the troope, and, together with his staff, a visit to the 
prisoners: A long interview was had, in which the Governor 
exhorted the prisoners to prepare for death, as he would not 
interfere in their behalf: Brown informed him that he was 
prepared to die, and justified his course. Cook was willing to 
be shot, but had a repugnance to hanging. Gov. Wise said 
that Coppic was the only one whose sentence he had even 
thought of commuting, but he had now determined to hang 
them all. 

Say Domixco.—An insurrectionary pronunciamtento was 
published in the province of Azaa on the 7th of October, by 
one Matias Sargas, the same who attempted to assassinate 
Gen. Santana at the Baths of Biajama. Some of the Govern- 
ment officers were killed, but when Vice-President Alfau 
reached Azaa the insurgents laid down their arms. 


In the Lichfield (Conn.) Court, a few days since, Carroll Man- 
chester gained a verdict of $1,500 against the city of Hartford, 
for injuries received by him from stumbling against a iooze 
paving-stone on the side-walk. ‘ 


INTERVIEW WITH MRS. JOHN BROWN. 

Tuzopore Tinton, in the New York Independent, gives an ac- 
count of an interview he had with the wife of John Brown, 
from which we extract the following : 

I conversed with her during the entire evening. But only ten 
minutes’ acquaintance is enough to show that she is a woman 
worthy to be the wife of sucha man. She is tall, large and 
niuscular, giving the impression, at first sight, of a frame capable 
of great strength and long endurance. Her face is grave and 
thoughtful, wearing, even in this hour of her trial, an express- 
ion of soberness rather than of sadness, as if, like her hus- 
band, she had long since learned how to suffer and be calm. 
Her manner is singularly quiet and retiring, although her 
natural simplicity and modesty cannot hide the evident force of 
charcter and strength of will and judgment, which have fitted 
her so long to be a counselor in her husband's enterprises and 
a supporter in his trials. 

She is a native of Whitehall, near Lake Champlain, and has 
been the mother of thirteen children ; but, notwithstanding the 
cares of her numerous family, and her many privations and 
struggles, independent of household burdens, she still appears 
as fresh and hale as if she were only now in the prime and vigor 
of life. 

A NEWSPAPER CORRECTION. 

The conversation, of course, was of the scenes of Harper's 
Ferry—both those which have already been enacted and those 
which are shortly to follow. She alluded, with subdued though 
evident emotion, to the wounds of her husband and to the loss 
of her two sons, Watson and Oliver, who fell in the struggle. 
But she made no such remark as that recently attributed to her 
in a New England newspaper, ‘‘ that four of her sons had al- 
ready been slain, and she would be willing that all the rest of 
her family should be made a sacrifice, if necessary, to the cause 
of Freedom.’’ These words, she said to me, could never pos- 
sibly have fallen from her lips, for she had already felt too 
many griefs to court any fresh sacrifices, and she could not 
think, without pain, of any new death-stroke to her family. 
She would not shrink from any necessary trial or struggle when 
the hour came for it, but she could not look forward with com- 
posure to any further lessening of her family, already too sadly 
broken. She regretted that such a remark should have been 
put in her mouth—* for,’’ 98s she observed, ‘‘they are un- 
motherly words.’’ 

She said that she had been so long accustomed to sorrows 
that she had been trained to bear them. While living in Ohio, 
four of her children died from dysentery within eleven days, 
three of whom were carried to the grave together on the same 
day! She mentioned, in this connection, that her husband had 
always been a watchful nurse, and the chief care-taker of the 
children and of herself, during periods of sickness. 

CAPT. BROWN’S BELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 

I adverted, in alluding to Capt. Brown's religious opinions, to 
the common report that he was an Old-School Presbyterian. 
She replied that he had been a church-member ever since he 
was a boy; that he united, at sixteen years of age, with a Con- 
gregational Church in Hudson, Ohio; and that on removing to 
Pennsylvania, thirty years ago, he transferred his membership 
to the Presbyterian Church, with which he had since remained 
connected. She said that the religious element of his character 





principle, and that its numerous readers will do likewise. 
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had always been the ruling motive of his life. He had always 
observed religious exercises in his household with exemplary 
regularity. It had been for many years the custom of the 
family to read the Bible every morning, in regular course ef 
chapters, each member reading, in turn, a verse. She said that 
her husband's familiarity with texts of Scripture was so great 
that he could detect almost the slightest misquotation of any 
passage, and that if a portion of a verse in almost any part of 
the Bible were read or repeated to him, he could immediately 
repeat the remainder. His conversation frequently abounded 
with Scripture texts, and his letters were always filled with 
them. 

I asked if she knew what were his favorite passages, to which 
she replied : 

‘* He had a great many; but one was, ‘ Remember them that are 
in bonds as bound with them.’ "’ 

How nobly his life has proved his deep-hearted sympathy for 
the slave ! 

In his habits of living, his wife testified that he was always 
singularly self-denying. As an example, he never suffered him- 
self or his family to wear expensive clothing. His standing ad- 
monition was, “ Let us save the money, and give to the poor.” 
Day before yesterday, when some clothes were sent from New 
York to Mrs. Brown to go in a box to her husband, among the 
articles was a new coat of fine brown cloth, which, when it was 
shown to her, she immediately pronounced too gay for her hus- 
band to wear. It was accordingly sent back, and last evening 
there came in return a coarser coat, which would better suit bis 
taste, and which the brave old Puritan might not think too 
good for him to put on! He never in his life had used tobacco 
or ardent spirits, and never, until within the last few years, 
had taken tea or coffee. His mode of living has been so rigidly 
temperate that, in Kansas, he would sometimes go for days 
with scarcely a mouthful of food, and suffer no faintness or ex- 
haustion. 

‘HIS LONG-MEDITATED DESIGN. 

I referred incidentally to the design upon Harper’s Ferry as 
having been premeditated for two years, to which she immedi- 
ately replied : 

‘* Nor FOR TWO YEARS, BUT FOR TWENTY ! 

He had been waiting twenty years for some opportunity to free 
the slaves ; we had all been waiting, with him, the proper time 
when he should put his resolve into action, and when at last 
the enterprise of Harper's Ferry was planned, we all thought 
that the time had now come ; Mr. Brown was sanguine of suc- 
cess; we all were equally confident ; he had no idea, nor did 
any of the family, that the experiment would result in defeat ; 
we all looked to it as fulfilling the hopes of many years !’’ 

As I listened to this, I could not help half exclaiming, 
‘* What heroic words! Whataman! Whata woman!’’ 

I wrote down these sentences a few moments after they were 
uttered, and as I repeated them sue added : 

‘* Fer he has borne the yoke of the oppressed, as if upon his 
own neck, for these thirty years !”’ 

She made several and repeated reference to various newspaper 
accounts in which her husband’s character had been misrepre- 
sented. She had been pained to see him described as a cruel 
man, for, as she said, ‘‘ No man ever had a kinder heart. He 
is generous by nature. He has always aimed to impress his 
family with a spirit of benevolence. He has always taught his 
children to be unselfish ; to act always for others before acting 
for themselves. His sympathies for the poor and oppressed 
have always been too easily excited.’’ 

I inquired »s to his habit of carrying fire-arms about his per- 
son. She said that since the many threats upon his life during 
and since his efforts in Kansas, he had carried a revolver, but 
never before. 

IS HB INSANE ? 

I then put the question which I had been chiefly solicitous to 
ask: ‘‘1t is the common’ talk of the newspapers that Capt. 
Brown is insane ; what do you say to that opinion ?’’ 

‘¢T never knew,”’ she replied “ of his insanity, until I read it 
in the newspapers. He is a clear-headed man. He has always 
been, and now is, entirely in his right mind. He is always 
cool, deliberate, and never over-hasty ; but he has always con- 
sidered that his first perceptions of duty, and his first impulses 
to action, were the best, and the safest to be followed. He has 
almost always acted upon his first suggestions. No, he is not 
insane. His reason is clear. His last act was the result, as all 
his other acts have been, of his truest anc strongest conscien- 
tious convictions.”’ 

After these statements, supported as they are by other and 
abundant evidence, how can any man believe that Capt. Brown 
is insane? His project is easily characterized as mad, as any 
other daring and hazardous exploit is apt to be called, particu- 
larly after it is seen to have failed. But the attempt for the 
deliverance of the Virginia slaves did not seem rash to Capt. 
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Brown or to his confederates, and if it had been successful, ‘| 
would never have seemed crazy even to the newspapers. John 
Brown’s insanity means John Brown’s failure. 

HIS BECENT LETTERS TO MRS. BROWN. 

I may mention that I saw last evening a letter from Capt. 
Brown to his wife, dated Nov. 8, and brought away by the lady 
who visited him at Charlestown This letter is too private, 
and, I might almost say, too sacred to be exposed in print to 
every eye. Mrs. Brown is unwilling that it should be made 
public, both for her own sake and her husband's, But I vio- 
late no confidence in saying that this letter, written in prison, 
js no less remarkable than the memorable speech delivered in 
court. It breathes the same heroic spirit ; it is marked by the 
same simplicity of style; it expresses the same conscientious 
conviction of the rightfulness of his wndertaking ; it exhibits, 
throughout, the same unwavering courage, and the same strong 
faith in God. To the many overflowing expressions of his sym- 
pathy for his wife and+children, given in this letter, I do not 
feel at liberty to allude, further than to say that they are as 
warm, as tender, and as delicate as ever were written ‘by a hus- 
band to a wife. They prove that his delicacy is equal to his 
courage, and that his heart is not only as brave as a hero’s, but 
tender as a child’s. 

During the evening another letter came direct from the 
prison, dated Nov. 10. The fresh message was briefer than the 
other, but of the same character and of the same spirit. 

A BOX FOR CAPT. BROWN. 


For several days past, until last evening, Mrs. Brown had 
been actively engaged, aided by some female friends, in pre- 
paring articles of clothing to be sent to her husband. A sewing 
machine had been busy at work from morning till night for 
two days. Last evening the box was packed, and this morning 
sent to the cars, containing shirts, stockings, pocket-handker- 
chiefs, a pair of easy slippers, some writtng materials, two or 
three favorite books, and some preserved fruits and other deli- 
cacies. A great number of friends crowded around it, cach 
anxious to add something for the old man’s comfort, before the 
cover was nailed on. From thia scene Mrs. Brown retired, sob- 
bing, to another part of the room, and for a few moments was 
unable to control her emotion, exclaiming, ‘‘ Poor man! he 
will not need them long !’’ 

ee eS ee 
RELIEF FOR THE FAMILY OF JOHN BROWN. 
Boston, Saturday, Nov. 19. 

The meeting in the Tremont temple, this evening, in be- 
half of the family of John Brown, was fully attended. About 
two thousand persons were present, and the net profits will 
doubtless give several hundred dollars to the beneficiaries. 
A large number of ladies were present. 

The assemblage was called to order at 714 o’clock, by 
Hon. John A. Andrew. He was accompanied by Rev. J. 
M. Manning, of the Old South Church; Rev. Dr. Neal, of 
the Somerset street Baptist Church, and Wendell Phillips. 
They were received with hearty applause. The divine bles- 
sing was invoked by Dr. Neal, who also offered up prayer 
for the family of Brown. 

Mr. Manning thought it was rtaher difficult to speak of 
the subject on hand to-night, without expressing an opinion 
regarding the affair at Harper’s Ferry. He should never 
have advised Brown to do what he had done. Filibusters 
went to Southern lands to rescue men from Spanish tyranny, 
and were not molested. But Brown had interfered with 
home tyranny, and must die. Brown was not insane. He 
was the sword in the hand of a Higher Power. He was the 
finger of God writing upon the wall of Belshazzar’s palace 
the doom of tyrants. The speaker counseled, atsome length, 
the cherishing of love for the slaveholder while we hated 
slavery. Faithfulness, linked with love and firm adherence 
to duty, was the rightful path, remembering that the roots of 
Slavery were in Northern soil as well as Southern. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was next introduced. Mr. Andrew, 
in introducing Mr. Emerson, said that we had just heard 
from the old South church, with its holy memories of patri- 
ots, and we would turn next to the battle-ground of Con- 
cord. He quoted a verse of Mr. Emerson’s poetry, and the 
whole introduction was unusually felicitous. 

Mr. Emerson spoke substantially as follows: In reference 
to the cause which has brought us together, the gentleman 
who proceeded me has well said that between us, whatever 
our theological views, no wall of separation could hete ex- 
ist. That commanding event, the sequel to which has brought 
us together to-night, eclipses all others which has occurred 
for & long time in our history. I am glad to see the preva- 
lent interest in the hero of Harper's Ferry has provoke! 








curiosity in all parts of the country, in regard to the details 
of his individual history. It is not wonderful that gentle- 
men in all parts of the country are finding threads of rela- 
tionship between themselves, and he was happily a repre- 
sentative of the American Republic. This John Brown is 
a farmer, the sixth in descent from Peter Brown, who came 
to Plymouth in 1620, in the Mayflower. I say the sixth, 
and all the six were farmers. His grandfather, of Syms- 
bury, Conn., was a Captain, in Revolutionary history. His 
father was largely interested in cattle, and became a con- 
tractor for the supply of beef to the army in 1812. Our 
Captain Brown, then a boy, with his father, was present as 
a witness, at the surrender of Hull. Captain Brown cher- 
ished always a very high respect for his father, as a man of 
strong character. It is probable that his estimate was just. 
As for Capt Brown himself, he is so transparent that all men 
can see through him. He is a man to make himself felt 
wherever, in the world, courage and integrity are esteemed, 
—the rarest of heroes, and yet a pure idealist. Every one 
who has heard him speak has been impressed alike by his 
simple and artless goodness and his sublime courage. He 
joins the high faith of the good man with the revolutionary 
spirit of his grandfather. ie believes in two instruments— 
the golden rule and the Declaration of Independence. When 
he was here, he used in conversation these words :—“Better 
that a whole generation of men, women and children should 
pass away by violent death, than that one word of these 
two should be broken in this country.” There isa Union- 
ist and a strict constructionist for you. He believes in the 
union of American States, and he conceives that the only 
enemy of the Union is Slavery, and for this reason, as a 
patriot, he seeks its abolition. Governor Wise has pro- 
nounced his eulogy in a manner that does discredit to the 
moderation of our own timid partisans. Captain Brown’s 
speeches to the Court have interested a nation inhim. What 
artlessness and plainness. 

If he had interfered in behalf of the great or the wealthy, 
or the wise, he said, no one would have blamed him; but 
he believed that when he interfered in behalf of a poor and 
despised people he was doing right. What a favorite will 
he be in history, which plays such pranks with mere tem- 
porary reputations. Nothing can resist it. If he suffers 
death, it is plain that he will drag certain official gentlemen 
into an immortality most undesirable, and of which they 
have already some disagreeable forebodings. Indeed, it is 
the resolution of the Governor of Virginia to hang the man 
whom he says possesses the greatest integrity, trnthfulness 
and courage that he ever met. Is that the kind of men for 
whom the gallows is built? No man dare believe that 
there exists in Virginia another man as worthy to live, as 
deserving of public and private honors, as this poor pris- 
oner. But we are here to think of the relief of the family 
of John Brown. To my eyes, the family looks very large, 
and in need of relief. It comprises his brave fellow-suffer- 
ers in jail, the poor fugitives who are hunted still in the 
mountains of Virginia and Pennsylvania, all the sympa- 
thizers in every State, and every man who loves the golden 
rule and the Declaration of Independence like him, and who 
sees the tiger instinct that threatens himself in the malig- 
nant public sentiment that exists at the South. I said, just 
now, that John Brown is an idealist, but he believes in his 
ideas to such an extent that he labored to put them all into 
action. He did not believe in moral suasion, but in put- 
ting things through. We in Massachusetts fancy we are 
free, but it seems that we are somewhat mistaken. We 
have great population, great wealth, great talent—and yet 
life and freedom are not safe, because the Judges rely on 
the forms of law, and do not, like John Brown, use their 
eyes to see the sail before the storm. They assume that 
the United States can protect the prisoher and his witness. 
The State Judges fear a collision between two belligerents, 
and cannot find law enough to maintain the sovereignty of 
the State. Ata pinch they are of no more use than idiots. 
After a thing has been done they may wring their hands 
at the result, but they had better never been born. A Ver- 
mont judge knows the laws protect with their whole power 
the citizen, and is worth a whole court-house full of law- 
yers so idolatrous of forms as to let go the substance. Is 
any man in Massachusetts so simple as to believe that when 
a United States Court in Virginia, in these times of excite- 
ment, sends into the North for a witness, that it wants him 
to slaughter and eat? Your habeas corpus may be a nuis- 





ance by taking away the right reliance of a citizen, and sub- 
stituting therefor a form. I hope, then, in addition to our 
relief of the family of John Brown, we shall endeavor to 
relieve all those in whose behalf he suffers, and all those 
who are in sympathy with him, and not forget to aid him, 
also, in the best way, by securing freedom and independence 
in Massachusetts itself.” 

The meeting realized four hundred dollars for John 
Brown’s family, after paying expenses. 

ii alyenenillnig pide 

A. Dr. Smith of Rochester, has just perfected a new arrange- 
ment for light which is reported to be far superior to the cele- 
brated Drummond light, and perfectly marvellons in its bril- 
liancy and power. It is produced by the combustion, through 
a peculiarly arranged burner, of carburetted hydrogen gas com- 
bined with a certain portion of oxygen gas. The light has been 
placed on one of the locomotives of the N. Y. Central R. R., 
and an experimental trip made a few nights since. The tract 
was perfectly visible from the machiue for a distance of from 
twelve to fifteen hundred feet, so that the slightest obstruction 
could readily have been discerned by the engineer. It was 
found that a man with optics of ordinary power, could, solely 
by the light reflected from the lamp, readily read a newspaper 
printed in ordinary type a full quarter of a mile from the loco- 
motive! This seems incredible, but it is literally true. This 
diatance was carefully measured off by a professional engineer 
who was in the party. 

-_—__ 

Tue Harprsr's Ferry Rese.riicn.—The trial of Stevens, the 
Harper's Ferry insurgent, will not take place before the United 
States Court at Staunton, Va., until May next. Hazlett, alias 
Harrison, cannot be tried until the Spring Term of the Jeffer- 
son Circuit Court, unless the Legislature -hould authorize a 
special term of the Court for his trial. 

es 

AnotueR Fuaitive Stave Case 1x On10.—Last Fourth of July, 
a negro named ‘‘ Henry,’’ slave of Mr. John Seaton, of Green- 
upeburgh, Ky., made his escape, crossing the Ohio River at 
Ironton, since which, until a few days past, his whereabout has 
been unknown. A week or two ago, a warrant was issued for 
his arrest, and placed in the hands of the United States Deputy 
Marshal Manson for execution. The Marshal, learning that the 
negro was living in Cleveland, repaired to that city, and Thurs- 
day evening found the fugitive, who was quietly arrested, 
placed on board the cars, without any excitement or attempts 
to rescue him, and brought to this city yesterday morning, 
where he was examined before United States Commissioner 
Brown, and remanded to his owner. Two or three witnesses 
were examined as to the identity of the negro, but as nothing 
was elicited from them that the negro himself did not acknowl- 
edge, additional testimony at hand was not taken. The fugi- 
tive was immediately taken across the river and confined in the 
Covington jail. No excitement was incident in the case, what- 
soever. 

The act of Mr. Manson, in going into a portion of the State 
remarkable for its violent Anti-Slavery character, and, unat- 
tended, making an arrest of this description, was a bold one, to 
say the least. 

In this connection, we add, what does not generally seem to 
be known, that all warrants placed in a United States Marshal’s 
hands for execution, authorize him to take the body of the 
specified person, ‘‘ if to be found within the State of Ohio,’’ and not 
me within your district,’ as many suppose.—Cincinnati Times, Nov. 

at 0 ee 

The King of the Sandwich Islands, in a fit of jealousy, shot 
and dangerously wounded his private secretary on the 13th of 
September. The affair caused great excitement, and the King 
contemplated abdicating, but reconsidered his determination. 

a ee | 

Mr. Sennott, one of the counsel for the Harper's Ferry prison- 
ers, and who presented come very forcible points of exception 
to the Jury’s findings, has been notified, with others, that his 
personal safety would be best preserved by his leaving Charles- 
town at his earliest convenience. Mr. Sennott declined leaving 


until he had concluded his business. 
eo 


Mrs. Mary A. Brown, wife of Capt. Brown, now under 
sentence of death in Charlestown Va., arrived in Baltimore 
on Monday morning, from Philadelphia, intending to start 
for Harper's Ferry in the train on Tuesday morning. In the 
course of the afternoon, however, she received a dispatch 
from the North, requesting her to return immediately to. 
Philadelphia, and she left again for home in the evening train 
She is about 35 years of age, very tall and masculine, and 
was in great distress of mind. 
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Mr. Warp at Pexiy.—The American Minister to Chi- 
na, failed of seeing the Emperor, because he refused to 
kneel to him, the Emperor having refused to see him, ex- 
cept upon condition of complying with that ceremony. 
Whether Mr. Ward’s refusal was merely a point of etiquette 
and national honor (in other words, of pride,) or whether it 
was regarded a matter of principle, to avoid the appearance 
of idolatry, we are not informed. But we should rejoice to 
see our Government officials as careful to avoid a compro- 
mise of moral and religious principle as they commonly are 
to avoid a compromise of what they regard national honor. 


Gerrit Smira.—The host of personal friends of Gerrit 
Smith will rejoice to learn, from most credible authority, 
that Dr. Gray in Utica has given his family the encourage- 
ment to feel that the afflicted gentleman will be entirely re- 
stored to mental health. It is also his opinion that Mr. 
Smith’s bodily health will be re-established. So prostrated 
was he when he arrived at Utica, that it was the opinion of 
his physicians that he would not have survived forty-eight 
hours longer had he remained at his house.—N. Y. T'ri- 
bune, 18th Nov. 

— We have seen a note from the Physician of the Utica 
Asylum, under date of the 16th, in which he says : “Gerrit 
Smith slept last night, and is to-day quite calm. We look 
for his restoration with more and more confidence.” —Jb. 


19th Nov. 


Maine.—The following petition to the Legislature is in 
circulation in Mainne: “The undersigned respectfully ask 
you to put an end to slave-hunting in Maine by enacting 
that no person, who has been held as a slave, shall be deli- 
vered up by any officer or Court, State or Federal, within 
this State, to any one claiming him on the ground that he 
owes service or labor to such claimant by the laws of one 
of the Slave States of this Union.” 


Tue roLLowine Petition 1s CrrcuLaTinG In THIS StaTE.— 
To the Honorable Senate and Assembly of the State of New 
York : 

The undersigned, citizens of , State of New York, 
respectfully ask you to put an end to slave-hunting, in New 
York, by enacting that no person, who has been held as a 
slave, shall be delivered up, by any officer or court, State 
or Federal, within this State, to any one claiming him on 
the ground that he owes “service or labor” to such claim- 
ant, by laws of one of the Slave States of this Union. 





A Lire or Capt. Jonn Brown, by James Redpath, is an- 
nounced by Thayer & Eldridge, book publishers, Boston. 


A Pro-Stavery Novex.—The papers advertise a forth- 
coming book entitled “ Wiip Sournern Scenes, a Tale of 
Disunion and Border War,” by J. B. Jones, Esq., author of 
“Wild Western Scenes,” &c. The publishers say :. “ While 
its disclosures will assuredly create a deep sensation among 
all reasoning and reflecting bodies, the purely novel reader 
will, at the same time, be absorbed and diverted with the 
strange and laughable story.” The Richmond Enquirer 
hopes that “half a million of copies may be distributed 
among the people of the North and South.” The New 
York Observer says it is “a very remarkable and novel 
book”—“ with a love-story running through, and amusing 
scenes introduced. The Albany Argus says it is “a capital 
tale of love incidents, patriotism and statesmanship. Its 
influence cannot fail to do good. We heartily commend it 
toevery body.” The New York Day Book says: “The ter- 
rible results that will follow the inevitable climax of sec- 
tional madness and folly, are made the subject of the story.” 
The character and scope of such a book with such a title, 
and thus heralded, may be guessed at. If the desire is, to 
prepare the public mind for the “wild scenes” of a civil 
war, and to enlist sympathy on the pro-slavery side—and 
the table of contents looks like it—the concoctors may get 
more, and of different quality, than they were fishing for. 
Sowers of wind are likely to reap the whirl-wind. 


Tue Maygratty or New Yorx.—The Tribune is in 
trouble because Republicans are importuned to vote for 
Mr. Havemeyer, the Democratic candidate, “to keep out 
Wood,” a worse candidate. The Tribune sees no wisdom, 
on this occasion, of voting for a lesser evil, to prevent a 
greater. We hope the Tribune will always abide by that 





S. Daunensera, a clothier at Norfolk, [Va.] his been in- 
dicted for saying that “ John Brown was a good man, and 
was fighting in a good cause, and did nothing but what any 
other honest man would do; also that the slave masters 
have no right of property in their slaves. 


FATE OF THE PRISONERS. 

Monday, at Charlestown, was spent by Gov. Wise in a grand 
review of the troope, and, together with his staff, a visit to the 
prisoners: A long interview was had, in which the Governor 
exhorted the prisoners to prepare for death, as he would not 
interfere in their behalf: Brown informed him that he was 
prepared to die, and justified his course. Cook was willing to 
be shot, but had a repugnance to hanging. Gov. Wise said 
that Coppic was the only one whose sentence he had even 
thought of commuting, but he had now determined to hang 
them all. 

Sax Dowixco.—An insurrectionary pronunciamtento was 
published in the province of Azua on the 7th of October, by 
one Matias Sargas, the same who attempted to assassinate 
Gen. Santana at the Baths of Biajama. Some of the Govern- 
ment officers were killed, but when Vice-President Alfau 
reached Azaa the insurgents laid down their arms. 

In the Lichfield (Conn.) Court, a few days since, Carroll Man- 
chester gained a verdict of $1,500 against the city of Hartford, 
for injuries received by him from stumbling against a iooze 
paving-stone on the side- walk. ‘ 


INTERVIEW WITH MRS. JOHN BROWN, 
Tueopore Tinton, in the New York Independent, gives an ac- 
count of an interview he had with the wife of John Brown, 
from which we extract the following : 

I conversed with her during the entire evening. But only ten 
minutes’ acquaintance is enough to show that she is a woman 
worthy to be the wife of sucha man. She is tall, large and 
muscular, giving the impression, at first sight, of a frame capable 
of great strength and long endurance. Her face is grave and 
thoughtful, wearing, even in this hour of her trial, an express- 
ion of soberness rather than of sadness, as if, like her hus- 
band, she had long since learned how tw suffer and be calm. 
Her manner is singularly quiet and retiring, although her 
natural simplicity and modesty cannot hide the evident force of 
charcter and strength of will and judgment, which have fitted 
her so long to be a counselor in her husband's enterprises and 
a supporter in his trials. 
She is a native of Whitehall, near Lake Champlain, and has 
been the mother of thirteen children ; but, notwithstanding the 
cares of her numerous family, and her many privations and 
struggles, independent of household burdens, she still appears 
as fresh and hale as if she were only now in the prime and vigor 
of life. 
A NEWSPAPER CORRECTION. 

The conversation, of course, was of the scenes of Harper's 
Ferry—both those which have already been enacted and those 
which are shortly to follow. She alluded, with subdued though 
evident emotion, to the wounds of her husband and to the loss 
of her two sons, Watson and Oliver, who fell in the struggle. 
But she made no such remark as that recently attributed to her 
in a New England newspaper, ‘‘ that four of her sons had al- 
ready been slain, and she would be willing that all the rest of 
her family should be made a sacrifice, if necessary, to the cause 
of Freedom.’’ These words, she said to me, could never pos- 
sibly have fallen from her lips, for she had already felt too 
many griefs to court any fresh sacrifices, and she could not 
think, without pain, of any new death-stroke to her family. 
She would not shrink from any necessary trial or struggle when 
the hour came for it, but she could not look forward with com- 
posure to any further lessening of her family, already too sadly 
broken. She regretted that such a remark should have been 
put in her mouth—* for,’’ 9s she observed, ‘‘ they are un- 
motherly words.”’ 
She said that she had been so long accustomed to sorrows 
that she had been trained to bear them. While living in Ohio, 
four of her children died from dysentery within eleven days, 
three of whom were carried to the grave together on the same 
day! She mentioned, in this connection, that her husband had 
always been a watchful nurse, and the chief care-taker of the 
children and of herself, during periods of sickness. 

CAPT. BROWN’S BELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 
I adverted, in alluding to Capt. Brown's religious opinions, to 
the common report that he was an Old-School Presbyterian. 
She replied that he had been a church-member ever since he 
was a boy; that he united, at sixteen years of age, with a Con- 
gregational Church in Hudson, Ohio ; and that on removing to 
Pennsylvania, thirty years ago, he transferred his membership 
to the Presbyterian Church, with which he had since remained 
connected. She said that the religious element of his character 





principle, and that its numerous readers will do likewise. 
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had always been the ruling motive of his life. He had always 

observed religious exercises in his household with exemplary 
regularity. It had been for many years the custom of the 
family to read the Bible every morning, in regular course of 
chapters, each member reading, in turn, a verse. She said that 
her husband’s familiarity with texts of Scripture was s0 great 
that he could detect almost the slightest misquotation of any 
passage, and that if a portion of a verse in almost any part of 
the Bible were read or repeated to him, he could immediately 
repeat the remainder. His conversation frequently abounded 
with Scripture texts, and his letters were always filled with 
them. 

I asked if she knew what were his favorite passages, to which 
she replied : 

‘* He had a great many ; but one was, ‘ Remember them that are 
in bonds as bound with them.’ ”’ 

How nobly his life has proved his deep-hearted sympathy for 
the slave ! 

In his habits of living, his wife testified that he was always 
singularly self-denying. As an example, he never suffered him- 
self or his family to wear expensive clothing. His standing ad- 
monition was, ‘* Let us save the money, and give to the poor.” 
Day before yesterday, when some clothes were sent from New 
York to Mrs. Brown to go in a box to her husband, among the 
articles was a new coat of fine brown cloth, which, when it was 
shown to her, she immediately pronounced too gay for her hus- 
band to wear. It was accordingly sent back, and last evening 
there came in return a coarser coat, which would better suit bis 
taste, and which the brave old Puritan might not think too 
good for him to put on! He never in his life had used tobacco 
or ardent spirits, and never, until within the last few years, 
had taken tea or coffee. His mode of living has been so rigidly 
temperate that, in Kansas, he would sometimes go for days 
with scarcely a mouthful of food, and suffer no faintness or ex- 
haustion. 

‘HIS LONG-MEDITATED DESIGN. 

I referred incidentally to the design upon Harper’s Ferry ag 
having been premeditated for two years, to which she immedi- 
ately replied : 

‘* Nor FoR TWO YEARS, BUT FOR TWENTY ! 

He had been waiting twenty years for some opportunity to free 
the slaves ; we had all been waiting, with him, the proper time 
when he should put his resolve into action, and when at last 
the enterprise of Harper’s Ferry was planned, we all thought 
that the time had now come ; Mr. Brown was sanguine of suc- 
cess ; we all were equally confident ; he had no idea, nor did 
any of the family, that the experiment would result in defeat ; 
we all looked to it as fulfilling the hopes of many years !’’ 

As I listened to this, I could not help half exclaiming, 
‘* What heroic words! Whataman! Whata woman!”’ 

I wrote down these sentences a few moments after they were 
uttered, and as I repeated them she added: 

‘* Fer he has borne the yoke of the oppressed, as if upon his 
own neck, for these thirty years !”’ 

She made several and repeated reference to various newspaper 
accounts in which her husband’s character had been misrepre- 
sented. She had been pained to see him described as a cruel 
man, for, as she said, ‘‘ No man ever had a kinder heart. He 
is generous by nature. He has always aimed to impress his 
family with a spirit of benevolence. He has always taught his 
children to be unselfish ; to act always for others before acting 
for themselves. His sympathies for the poor and oppressed 
have always been too easily excited.”’ 
I inquired «s to his habit of carrying fire-arms about his per- 
son. She said that since the many threats upon his life during 
and since his efforts in Kansas, he had carried a revolver, but 
never before. 

IS HB INSANE ? 
I then put the question which I had been chiefly solicitous to 
ask: ‘*1t is the common’ talk of the newspapers that Capt. 
Brown is insane ; what do you say to that opinion ?”’ 
‘T never knew,”’ she replied “ of his insanity, until I read it 
in the newspapers. He is a clear-headed man. He has always 
been, and now is, entirely in his right mind. He is always 
cool, deliberate, and never over-hasty ; but he has always con- 
sidered that his first perceptions of duty, and his first impulses 
to action, were the best, and the safest to be followed. He has 
almost always acted upon his first suggestions. No, he is not 
insane. His reason is clear. His last act was the result, as all 
his other acts have been, of his truest and strongest conscien- 
tious convictions.”’ 
After these statements, supported as they are by other and 
abundant evidence, how can any man believe that Capt. Brown 
is insane? His project is easily characterized as mad, as any 
other daring and hazardous exploit is apt to be called, particu- 
larly after it is seen to have failed. But the attempt for the 
deliverance of the Virginia slaves did not seem rash to Capt. 
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Brown or to his confederates, and if it had been successful, :| 


would never have seemed crazy even to the newspapers. John 
Brown's insanity means John Brown’s failure. 
HIS BECENT LETTERS TO MRS. BROWN. 

I may mention that I saw last evening a letter from Capt. 
Brown to his wife, dated Nov. 8, and brought away by the lady 
who visited him at Charlestown This letter is too private, 
and, I might almost say, too sacred to be exposed in print to 
every eye. Mrs. Brown is unwilling that it should be made 
public, both for her own sake and her husband's. But I vio- 
late no confidence in saying that this letter, written in prison, 
js no less remarkable than the memorable speech delivered in 
court. It breathes the same heroic spirit ; it is marked by the 
same simplicity of style; it expresses the same conscientious 
conviction of the rightfulness of his wadertaking ; it exhibits, 
throughout, the same unwavering courage, and the same strong 
faith in God. To the many overflowing expressions of his sym- 
pathy for his wife and+children, given in this letter, I do not 
feel at liberty to allude, further than to say that they are as 
warm, as tender. and as delicate as ever were written ‘by a hus- 
band to a wife. They prove that his delicacy is equal to his 
courage, and that his heart is not only as brave as a hero’s, but 
tender as a child’s. 

During the evening another letter came direct from the 
prison, dated Nov. 10. The fresh message was briefer than the 
other, but of the same character and of the same spirit. 

A BOX FOR CAPT. BROWN. 


For several days past, until last evening, Mrs. Brown had 
been actively engaged, aided by some female friends, in pre- 
paring articles of clothing to be sent toher husband. A sewing 
machine had been busy at work from morning till night for 
two days. Last evening the box was packed, and this morning 
sent to the cars, containing shirts, stockings, pocket-handker- 
chiefs, a pair of easy slippers, some writtng materials, two or 
three favorite books, and some preserved fruits and other deli- 
cacies. A great number of friends crowded around it, cach 
anxious to add something for the old man’s comfort, before the 
cover was nailed on. From thia scene Mrs. Brown retired, sob- 
bing, to another part of the room, and for a few moments was 
unable to control her emotion, exclaiming, ‘‘ Poor man! he 


will not need them long !’’ 
enn nnn cect fam cl ah coe 


RELIEF FOR THE FAMILY OF JOHN BROWN. 
Boston, Saturday, Nov. 19. 

The meeting in the Tremont temple, this evening, in be- 
half of the family of John Brown, was fully attended. About 
two thousand persons were present, and the net profits will 
doubtless give several hundred dollars to the beneficiaries. 
A large number of ladies were present. 

The assemblage was called to order at 714 o’clock, by 
Hon. John A. Andrew. He was accompanied by Rev. J. 
M. Manning, of the Old South Church; Rev. Dr. Neal, of 
the Somerset street Baptist Church, and Wendell Phillips. 
They were received with hearty applause. The divine bles- 
sing was invoked by Dr. Neal, who also offered up prayer 
for the family of Brown. 

Mr. Manning thought it was rtaher difficult to speak of 

the subject on hand to-night, without expressing an opinion 
regarding the affair at Harper’s Ferry. He should never 
have advised Brown to do what he had done. Filibusters 
went to Southern lands to rescue men from Spanish tyranny, 
and were not molested. But Brown had interfered with 
home tyranny, and must die. Brown was not insane. He 
was the sword in the hand of a Higher Power. He was the 
finger of God writing upon the wall of Belshazzar’s palace 
the doom of tyrants. The speaker counseled, at some length, 
the cherishing of love for the slaveholder while we hated 
slavery. Faithfulness, linked with love and firm adherence 
to duty, was the rightful path, remembering that the roots of 
Slavery were in Northern soil as well as Southern. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson was next introduced. Mr. Andrew, 
in introducing Mr. Emerson, said that we had just heard 
from the old South church, with its holy memories of patri- 
ots, and we would turn next to the battle-ground of Con- 
cord. He quoted a verse of Mr. Emerson’s poetry, and the 
whole introduction was unusually felicitous. 

Mr. Emerson spoke substantially as follows: In reference 
to the cause which has brought us together, the gentleman 
who proceeded me has well said that between us, whatever 
our theological views, no wall of separation could here ex- 
ist. That commanding event, the sequel to which has brought 
Us together to-night, eclipses all others which has occurred 
for & long time in our history. I am glad to see the preva- 
lent interest in the hero of Harper's Ferry has provoke! 











curiosity in all parts of the country, in regard to the details 
of his individual history. It is not wonderful that gentle- 
men in all parts of the country are finding threads of rela- 
tionship between themselves, and he was happily a repre- 
sentative of the American Republic. This John Brown is 
a farmer, the sixth in descent from Peter Brown, who came 
to Plymouth in 1620, in the Mayflower. I say the sixth, 
and all the six were farmers. His grandfather, of Syms- 
bury, Conn., was a Captain, in Revolutionary history. His 


| father was largely interested in cattle, and became a con- 


tractor for the supply of beef to the army in 1812. Our 
Captain Brown, then a boy, with his father, was present as 
@ witnéss, at the surrender of Hull. Captain Brown cher- 
ished always a very high respect for his father, as a man of 
strong character. It is probable that his estimate was just. 
As for Capt Brown himself, he isso transparent that all men 
can see through him. He is a man to make himself felt 
wherever, in the world, courage and integrity are esteemed, 
—the rarest of heroes, and yet a pure idealist. Every one 
who has heard him speak has been impressed alike by his 
simple and artless goodness and his sublime courage. He 
joins the high faith of the good man with the revolutionary 
spirit of his grandfather. ie believes in two instruments— 
the golden rule and the Declaration of Independence. When 
he was here, he used in conversation these words :—“Better 
that a whole generation of men, women and children should 
pass away by violent death, than that one word of these 
two should be broken in this country.” There is a Union- 
ist and a strict constructionist for you. He believes in the 
union of American States, and he conceives that the only 
enemy of tho Union is Slavery, and for this reason, as a 
patriot, he seeks its abolition. Governor Wise has pro- 
nounced his eulogy in a manner that does discredit to the 
moderation of our own timid partisans. Captain Brown’s 
speeches to the Court have interested a nation inhim. What 
artlessness and plainness. 

If he had interfered in behalf of the great or the wealthy, 
or the wise, he said, no one would have blamed him; but 
he believed that when he interfered in behalf of a poor and 
despised people he was doing right. What a favorite will 
he be in history, which plays such pranks with mere tem- 
porary reputations. Nothing can resist it. If he suffers 
death, it is plain that he will drag certain official gentlemen 
into an immortality most undesirable, and of which they 
have already some disagreeable forebodings. Indeed, it is 
the resolution of the Governor of Virginia to hang the man 
whom he says possesses the greatest integrity, trnthfulness 
and courage that he ever met. Is that the kind of men for 
whom the gallows is built? No man dare believe that 
there exists in Virginia another man as worthy to live, as 
deserving of public and private honors, as this poor pris- 
oner. But we are here to think of the relief of the family 
of John Brown. To my eyes, the family looks very large, 
and in need of relief. It comprises his brave fellow-suffer- 
ers in jail, the poor fugitives who are hunted still in the 
mountains of Virginia and Pennsylvania, all the sympa- 
thizers in every State, and every man who loves the golden 
rule and the Declaration of Independence like him, and who 
sees the tiger instinct that threatens himself in the malig- 
nant public sentiment that exists at the South. I said, just 
now, that John Brown is an idealist, but he believes in his 
ideas to such an extent that he labored to put them all into 
action. He did not believe in moral suasion, but in put- 
ting things through. We in Massachusetts fancy we are 
free, but it seems that we are somewhat mistaken. We 
have great population, great wealth, great talent—and yet 
life and freedom are not safe, because the Judges rely on 
the forms of law, and do not, like John Brown, use their 
eyes to see the sail before the storm. They assume that 
the United States can protect the prisoher and his witness. 
The State Judges fear a collision between two belligerents, 
and cannot find law enough to maintain the sovereignty of 
the State. Ata pinch they are of no more use than idiots. 
After a thing has been done they may wring their hands 
at the result, but they had better never been born. A Ver- 
mont judge knows the laws protect with their whole power 
the citizen, and is worth a whole court-house full of law- 
yers so idolatrous of forms as to let go the substance. Is 
any man in Massachusetts so simple as to believe that when 
a United States Court in Virginia, in these times of excite- 
ment, sends into the North for a witness, that it wants him 
to slaughter and eat? Your habeas corpus may be a nuis- 
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ance by taking away the right reliance of a citizen, and sub- 
stituting therefor a form. I hope, then, in addition to our 
relief of the family of John Brown, we shall endeavor to 
relieve all those in whose behalf he suffers, and all those 
who are in sympathy with him, and not forget to aid him, 
also, in the best way, by securing freedom and independence 
in Massachusetts itself.” 

The meeting realized four hundred dollars for John 
Brown’s family, after paying expenses. 

> 0 


A. Dr. Smith of Rochester, has just perfected a new arrange- 
ment for light which is reported to be far superior to the cele- 
brated Drummond light, and perfectly marvellons in its bril- 
liancy and power. It is produced by the combustion, through 
a peculiarly arranged burner, of carburetted hydrogen gas com- 
bined with a certain portion of oxygen gas. The light has been 
placed on one of the locomotives of the N. Y. Central R. R., 
and an experimental trip made a few nights since. The tract 
was perfectly visible from the machiue for a distance of from 
twelve to fifteen hundred feet, so that the slightest obstruction 
could readily have been discerned by the engineer. It was 
found that a man with optics of ordinary power, could, solely 
by the light reflected from the lamp, readily read a newspaper 
printed in ordinary type a full quarter of a mile from the loco- 
motive! This seems incredible, but it ia literally true. This 
distance was carefully measured off by a professional engineer 
who was in the party. 





Tue Harpser’s Ferry Reserti0ox.—The trial of Stevens, the 
Harper's Ferry insurgent, will not take place before the United 
States Court at Staunton, Va., until May next. Hazlett, alias 
Harrison, cannot be tried until the Spring Term of the Jeffer- 
son Circuit Court, unless the Legislature -hould authorize a 
special term of the Court for his trial. 

8 eet 

ANoTHER Fucitive Stave Case 1x On10.—Last Fourth of July, 
a negro named ‘‘ Henry,’’ slave of Mr. John Seaton, of Green- 
upeburgh, Ky., made his escape, crossing the Ohio River at 
Ironton, since which, until a few days past, his whereabout has 
been unknown. A week or two ago, a warrant was issued for 
his arrest, and placed in the hands of the United States Deputy 
Marshal Manson for execution. The Marshal, learning that the 
negro was living in Cleveland, r paired to that city, and Thurs- 
day evening found the fugitive, who was quietly arrested, 
placed on board the cars, without any excitement or attempts 
to rescue him, and brought to this city yesterday morning, 
where he was examined before United States Commissioner 
Brown, and remanded to his owner. Two or three witnesses 
were examined as to the identity of the negro, but as nothing 
was elicited from them that the negro himself did not acknowl- 
edge, additional testimony at hand was not taken. The fugi- 
tive was immediately taken across the river and confined in the 
Covington jail. No excitement was incident in the case, what- 
soever. : 

The act of Mr. Manson, in going into a portion of the State 
remarkable for its violent Anti-Slavery character, and, unat- 
tended, making an arrest of this description, was a bold one, to 
say the least. 

In this connection, we add, what does not generally seem to 
be known, that all warrants placed in a United States Marshal’s 
hands for execution, authorize him to take the body of the 
specified person, ‘‘ if to be found within the State of Ohio,’’ and not 
a within your district,’’ as many suppose.—Cincinnati Times, Nov. 





and dangerously wounded his private secretary on the 13th of 
September. The affair caused great excitement, and the King 
contemplated abdicating, but reconsidered his determination. 
ee a 

Mr. Sennott, one of the counsel for the Harper's Ferry prison- 
ers, and who presented come very forcible points of exception 
to the Jury’s findings, has been notified, with others, that his 
personal safety would be best preserved by his leaving Charles- 
town at his earliest convenience. Mr. Sennott declined leaving 
until he had concluded his business. 

eadvcceiiiliiegniattinltliaeiiae itis 

Mrs. Mary A. Brown, wife of Capt. Brown, now under 
sentence of death in Charlestown Va., arrived in Baltimore 
on Monday morning, from Philadelphia, intending to start 
for Harper's Ferry in the train on Tuesday morning. In the 
course of the afternoon, however, she received a dispatch 
from the North, requesting her to return immediately to. 
Philadelphia, and she left again for home in the evening train 
She is about 35 years of age, very tall and masculine, and 
was in great distress of mind. 
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Fanily Miscellanv. 


For “The Principis.”’ 
A DREAD. 
We're in a dying world, beloved, 
I clasp thy hand to-day, 
And know not what the night shall bring, 
Or what the morrow may : , 


woods and hickory—pardon the desecration. 

The country! Those who have rambled among the wild 
flowers, along the gleeful, chattering stream—who have 
revelled in the mysteries of old garrets filled with musty 
books and papers, with their long s’s and quaint old ex- 
pressions—who have loved the pleasant hum of the loom 
and wheel—who have rejoiced in mammoth piles of butter- 
nuts, and have been merry over corn-huskings—who have 








enjoyed the simple manners and plain life of true, genuine 
country people, or have held close communion with Nature 
in the delights of the silent forests. among the trees, the 
flowers, the birds, will protest indignantly against such a 
description of country life. 

We have degenerated. Even the country is not what it 
was, and the people have sold their true birthright as Na- 
ture’s own children, for a paltry mess of artificial, conven- 
tional pottage. In the overwhelming tide of extravagance, 
show, fashion, and false ideas of refinemeut—the natural 


Know not when steals Death’s noiseless step, 
Or eye gleams through the dark 

Gloats o’er his victim, ere he send 
The arrow to the mark. 


To-day I gaze in thy dear face, 
I seek thine earnest eye, 

Not with the fear that thou wilt change 
Or that thy trnth will die ; 


But with a terror, born of love, 


dried pumpkins — “medder lots,” bramble bushes, pine 











minister chastisement, when necessary, in such a way as to 
| make a deep and lasting impression, and to secure immedi 
ate results. She is not satisfied with simply making her 
| daughter fear to do wrong, but her aim seems to be to de- 
| velope in her the spirit of love, which she believes to be the 
| highest and truest ground of obedience. This kind of train. 
| ing, early commenced and faithfully followed, has been most 
| happy in its results. Little Mary is the kindest, prettiest 
) and most obediant little girl in the neighborhood. Her 
| mother never finds it necessary to punish her now, but 
“Mary, won’t you do this?” or “won’t you do that ?” is all 
| that is needed to secure her prompt obedience. 

| Mrs. B. is also a Christian, as we hope, and she loves her 
little Jane dear! , at times, especially when she is a good 
| girl, but when she is wilful and obstinate, the mother her- 
self manifests an unkind spirit, and threatens to whip her 
| to “ give her away to the man,” to “cut off her ears,” and 
| the like, none of which threats are ever carried out, and asa 


| natural consequence, they have no other effect than to make 





























A fond and shrinking fear, 
The time—the bitter time may come 
When thou wilt not be near. 


But yet with trembling love I cling, 
Oh! thou art mine to-day, 
Whatever fate or darkness bring, 
Or what the morrow may. 
TL caine on oe 
THE FAMILY. 


The Family is the first institution of society, the germe from 


reaction from the society of the previous century—we have | the child more stubborn and obstinate. Mrs. B. never whips 
lost sight of our own individuality, of the Nature around us, | her daughter, though she threatens to do it a dozen times a 
of our own better »ature. Cannot we look to the country day. When little Jane pouts and sulks and refuses to obey, 


for redemption? ‘Is that, too, lost. Is it tuo late ? 
ee ee 
A MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 
From the Advocate and Guardian. 
The same system of family government is not equally 
adapted to all children, owing to the great disparity of na- 
tural tempers and dispositions in the young, still the differ- 
ences of character we discover in children who are in pro- 





which all other legitimate institutions are derived. The family 
was before the State and before the Church, except as the two | 


cess of correction, are to be attributed, not so much to origi- 


| nal disparity of dispositions as to the different kinds of man- 







latter were comprised in the former. Had the family relation | . | 
been duly honored and preserved in fidelity, for its original | "gement to which they have been subjected. Some children | 


ends, there is little reason to think that any other church or | are peacale, quiet, obedient and lovely, while others are | 
any other state would ever have been needed. But, be this as | wilful, ungovernable and even malicious. These differences 





| her mother will tell her a story, but Jane, knowing her moth- 
| er’s intention, pays no regard tothe story, having been deceiy. 
| ved too many times by such specious artifices. Her mother 
| then threatens to whip her, but Jane has learned _ ot to fear 

an unmeaning threat, and she continues obstinate. As a last 
| resort, the mother sends her daughter into the bed-room to 
| whine and cry, until she can be a good girl. Little Jane 
| can be good when she tries. but for the most part, she does 
| justasshe pleases, and as her mother never enforces obedience 
| or reasons with her dau ghter, or give her religious instruc. 
tion, little Jane mals no improvement in right conduct, but 
grows more hateful and disagreeable every day, and the con- 
sequence is Mrs. B. has the same trials to pass through with, 









































































it may, it is certain that neither the institution of the church 
nor the institution of civil government could survive the insti- 
tution of the family. One of the darkest marks of condemna- 
tion upon any pretended but spurious ‘‘ institution,’ is that it 
conflicts with the family institution, or with marriage, on which 
the family depends. By this rule we condemn ‘ institutions”’ 
of celebracy, whether of clergymen or of others. By this same 
rule we condemn Mormonism, Slavery, and the Communism of 
so-called ‘‘ free-love.’’ ' 

When the family institution falls into decay, no other true 
institution can be preserved in a healthful state. Institutions 
of learning and of benevolence are vitally connected with the 
family institution, and can thrive only as the family is prosper- 
ous and is kept pure. Monetary institutions, banks, and corpora- 
tions are unsafe in hands whom the family institution has not 
properly educated. 

The reformations now needed in the church and in the state, 
and the proper management of institutions of benevolence and 
of learning, must depend upon the purity and vigor of the 
family. Unless families are trained upon Christian principles 
there will be no elements of society upon which to erect either 
civil, ecvesiastical, literary or social institutions that can be of 
any permanent value. And, on the other hand, the purity ard 
efficacy of all other institutions may be tested by their influence 
upon the family. The church and the state that shall have 
purified and protected the family, will have performed their 
work. 

As Christian reformers, then, Tux FAMILY requires our first 
care, If society be awry,’the family requires scrutiny. The 
work of reformation must begin there. Education must begin 
in the family. Government must begin in the family. Relig- 
ion should begin in the family. Industry, frugality, every 
Christian grace and moral virtue have their proper home in the 
family. In neighborhoods, townships and states, where they 
are not found in the family, they are scarcely found at all. 

—_————_>——<1-o > s+ 
THE COUNTRY. P 

It is very fashionable, this going into the country.. That 
is, the ladies, at approaching indications of the warm sea- 
son, put up a certain amount of silks, flounces, jewelry, 
hoops, and laces, take a servant or two, and spread their 
butterfly wings for Saratoga, Newport, or some equally 
fashionable summer resort ; settle down in superb parlors, | 
dance, flirt, go to parties, possibly walk under shady trees, | 





of character are chiefly the result of the different if not op- 
posite kinds of training they have received. The former 
have been wisely and judiciously managed, and the latter, 
injudiciously. To illustrate; Mrs. A has a little daughter 
—a most lovely creature—who is never known to do what 
her mother has forbidden, or what she thinks will be dis- 
pleasing to her. She is ever happy and cheerful, and in- 
dustrious in her way, and is ever willing to do what she is 
told, and even desirous of sharing with her mother the bur- 
den of household duties, in the hope of making her happy. 

Mrs. B.’s little daughter is just the opposite. Though at 
time;she is good, yet at other times and generally, she is wil- 
ful and disobedient. Whatever comes in conflict with her 
wishes, throws her into a passion. She does what her mo- 
ther tells her to do, if it is agreeable to her feelings, but if 
not, she refuses, and no command or threat of her mother 
will incline her to obedience. The folks say that Mrs. A.’s 
little Mary is a remarkable, a lovely child, and they won- 
der why Mrs. B.’s little Jane should be so intractable and 
obstinate. But there is no mystery about it ; an insight into 
the modes of training of the two mothers will make it all 
plain. Mrs. A. is a Christian woman, and loves her daugh- 
ter from the depths of her inmost soul, and she loves her 
Master too, and desires to bring up her daughter to love 
Him. Therefore she spends much time in teaching her 
daughter in religious things, the nature of moral obligation 
and the importance of always doing right, because it is 
pleasing to God, and the wickedness cf wrong doing, because 
it is displesing to Him. She endeavors to make filial love 
and the fear of God her daughter’s ruling motive to prempt 
her to obedience. She praises her when she does right, and 
if in an unguarded moment she commits an offense or does 
what she ought not, her mother does not scold, or find 
fault with her, but she gently and kindly reasons with her, 
shows her wherein she did wrong, and how she ought to 
have done, ever seeking to overcome the evil spirit of her 
child when it manifests itself, by maternal love; and if she 
ever has occasion to correct her daughter, she does it in 
such a tender and affectionate manner as to make the child 
love her more after the correction than before. 

There are comparatively few mothers who know how or 


| every rising sun. The story telling, the threatening, and 
| the bed-room punishment are every-day experiences. 

Now, Christian mother, look on this picture, then on that, 
and say whether Mrs. A. or Mrs. B. acts most like a reason- 
able being, and most like a Christian mother? And if you 
have a stubborn and disobedient child which defies your au- 
thority, rest assured that there is something wrong in your sys- 
tem of family government. Endeavor then to find out the 
wrong and to correct it. Remember that God has giving you 
your child to be trained up for Him. Be faithful, therefore, 
to your trust, and ask wisdom and direction from above that 
you may be fitted for your sojemn and responsible duties, 
and considor that the right training and education of your 
child, physically, intellectually and spiritually, stands next 
in importance to your own soul’s salvation. J. H.P. 

ep ee 

ApvaANcE IN THE CuristT1aN Lire.—It is the happines 
of a Christian, until he attain perfection, to be daily refrain 
ing from sin and growing higher and stronger in the graces 
that make up a Christian a new creature; to reach a higher 
degree of patience, and meekness, and humility ; to have the 
heart more weaned from earth, and fixed on heaven 
—Leighton. 


Never be cast down by trifles. If a spider breaks his 
thread twenty times, twenty times will he mend it again. 
Make up your minds to do a thing, and you will do it. 
Fear not, if troubles come upon you; keep up your spirit 
though the day be a dark one. 


Troubles never stop forever ; 
The darkest day will pass away. 


’ 


Hearine anp Dornc.—I have read a story of two men, 
who walking together, found a young tree laden with fruit. 
They both gathered, and satisfied themselves at present. One 


of them took all the remaining, and carried it away with him: 
the other took the tree, and planted it in his own ground, 
where it prospered and brought forth fruit every year; so 
that though the former had more at present, yet this had 
some when he hadnone. They who hear the word, and have 
large memories, and nothing aoe, may carry away most of 
the word at present ; yet he that (possibly) can remember 
little, who carried away the tree, plants the word in his heart, 
and obeys it in his life, shall have fruit when the other has 








are able to do this, but Mrs. A. is a sensible woman, aud she 


or along artificial walks—taking care not soil their gaiters; | thinks that any punishment which does not secure this re- | 


and come back flattering themselves that they hays been | 
in the country. Shades of our grandmother’s spinning | 


sult is worth but little, and in most cases is worse than none | 
and hence, however much time, or however great a struggle | 


wheels—of high-backed chars, old-fashioned kitchens, and | with her own feelings it may cost her, she endeavors to ad- | 
i 
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